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Potential Elements of Organization and 
Disorganization in the Parish — as Seen 
in Northern Parish 


Paper read at the Eighteenth Annual Convention of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
December 27-29, 1956. 


The concluding observation of the article carried in the De- 
cember 1956 AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, ‘The 
Parish Studied as a Social System,” written as a prologue to 
this paper, refers to the indefinitely extensible list of parish 
matters which can be studied as elements of a social system. 
In applying our analytic tool, the concept “social system” with 
its components, to the Catholic urban parish we do not aim to 
exhaust that list, which we could not do in any case, but only 
to single out a few elements to exemplify the tool’s usefulness. 

By way of brief summary of that prefatory paper, it might 
be recalled that two premises were emphasized and defended: 
the value of studying scientifically the Catholic parish as a so- 
cial form and the necessity of doing so with an adequate con- 
ceptual tool. The “social system” concept was proposed as that 
tool and developed. It was defined as “a plurality of persons 
and/or groups of persons so interrelated through interaction 
and shared attitudes as to form a distinctive social whole with 
properties superior to those of its members.” The constitutive 
elements of the social system were listed as: (1) plurality of 
human beings; (2) repeatedly performing certain actions, or 
being disposed to perform them; (3) in concert, thus engaging 
in interaction; (4) with such frequency as implies continunity; 
(5) for a purpose, the raison d’etre of the interaction; (6) 
thus implying certain values, whether of the individual persons 
or the collectivity or both; (7) achieved through functioning for 
the satisfaction of needs; (8) thus involving norms of conduct; 
(9) the static phase of this functioning interaction is relation- 
ship, which implies (10) roles and statuses, as well as (11) at- 
titudes of attraction or repulsion; and, finally, (12) the place 
within whose environs the system functions. These twelve ele- 
ments were seen in general as existing in the parish. 

On the assumption that parish life is both scientifically in- 
teresting and apostolically important, we now apply our tool to 
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investigating some potential elements of both organization and 
disorganization as evidenced in a study of Northern Parish. 
This parish is in some ways unique, but in many ways ap- 
parently typical of other Catholic urban parishes, especially in 
northeastern American metropolises. 

A word about this paper’s title. This report is as much in- 
terested in organization as disorganization. The point is, of 
course, that the positive is at least as important as the negative 
in sociological research, and we do not care to be overly con- 
cerned about defects in a social system to the disregard of its 
achievements. As a matter of fact, we cannot understand the 
negative unless we first understand the positive as at least a 
norm from which the negative is a departure. Thus our attitude 
is demanded as much by scientific objectivity as by the psychol- 
ogy of fair public relations. In this latter connection we might 
mention that the word “potential” in the title implies that we 
do not intend to spell out any actually existing disorganization 
in Northern Parish, but simply to indicate bases of disorganiza- 
tion as suggested by Northern Parish data. Incidentally, and 
importantly, that word “disorganization” might well be abetted 
by the word “unorganization,” for it is demonstrably true that 
much of sub-normal functioning in parish life, often assumed 
to reflect disorganization, is actually the result of non-organiza- 
tion. Implicit evidence of this is the fact that no man in the 
United States today knows whether there are 33,000,000 Catho- 
lic parishioners — or 50,000,000! 

A word about the origin and execution of our study. As 
might be suspected, the sociological analysis of Northern Parish 
was conceived, although independently, as a counterpart and re- 
search supplement to Father Fichter’s Southern Parish' in a 
geographically and socially different setting. 

Choice of Northern Parish was motivated by several rea- 
sons, some being similar to Father Fichter’s reasons for choos- 
ing Southern Parish: recognition of the parish as a “good” one, 
certain indications of typicalness, geographical proximity to re- 
search headquarters, and the favorable and cooperative attitude 
of the pastor and staff. 

Northern Parish is situated in the heart of New York City’s 
populous Bronx County — a long established parish. Both the 


1950 Federal census and census tract reports and our own 1955 


1 Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., Southern Parish: Dynamics of a City Church 
(Chicago: University of Chicago, 1951). 
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almost complete house-to-house canvass confirmed that some 
27,000 persons lived in nearly 9,000 households within the par- 
ish borders. Our address and religious affiliation census deter- 
mined that some 14,000 persons were Catholics, of whom 11,000 
were actually members of the parish — the other 3,000 profess- 
ing membership in other parishes, either mostly in a nearby na- 
tional (non-territorial) parish or in other personally prefer- 
able cross-boundary parishes. Of the 11,000 we obtained and 
transcribed census data for 8,500 to McBee Keysort research 
cards. Our census schedule was roughly the same as that used 
by Father Kelly in his Florida study’ and by other researchers 
in the Fordham Sociological Research Laboratory, and conform- 
ing where possible to Federal census questions concerning birth, 
age, sex, race, education, and socio-economic condition.’ This, 
of course, enabled comparison of the parish membership with 
the total neighborhood population as with other parish mem- 
berships. Meanwhile, the writer was resident in the parish — 
first as observer and interviewer, then increasingly as partici- 
pant-observer both in priestly functions and in the activities of 
parish societies. Pertinent questionnaires were adminstered to 
members of some ten parish societies — some vigorously alive, 
and some merely existing. A general, quite extensive twelve- 
page questionnaire, including over 100 questions with a wide 
range of parocho-sociological interest, was sent to roughly 1,000 
adult parishioners, answered by nearly 30 per cent of them, 
coded and analyzed. 


A problem has to be faced before we consider our data. As 
far as the parish is concerned, what is the norm by which we can 
designate and evaluate organization and disorganization — and, 
for that matter, unorganization? What is the parish, what is 
it supposed to be? As sociologists we might be reluctant to ac- 
cept a theological or ecclesiastical norm since it is often not veri- 
fied in its fulness. If as empirical sociologists we study merely 
that which does exist as a functioning social system, parochial 
or otherwise, we are abviously limited to the organizational; for 
we have no norm according to which to decide that something is 
disorganized — or even unduly unorganized. We might as well 
start with the norms proposed by those responsible for the par- 





2 George A. Kelly, Catholics and Practice of the Faith, A Census Study 
of the Diocese of St. Augustine (Washington: Catholic University, 1946). 
3 Joseph F. Scheuer, C.PP.S., Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., and Frank 
Santopolo, “Parish Sociology” Thought, XXX (Summer 1955), 243-259. 
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ish’s existence and basic structure: the Church, which has con- 
stituted the parish as an integral part of itself; Church officials; 
Church law. Church law (Canon 216) specifies that the parish 
has these four characteristics: territory, which is a distinct part 
of the diocese; its own church, the visible center of parochial 
unity, the place for the people to join in divine worship, the 
house of God and God’s people; its own people, including every- 
one in the parish who has not been exempted from the pastor’s 
care (Canon 464) ; its own assigned pastor, who receives his 
appointment from, and is subordinate to, the bishop of the di- 
ocese. These criteria have to be observed, otherwise there is no 
parish. Conversely, with these criteria present, the parish and 
at least some organization, based on the coordination of those 
elements, is in existence. 


Going beyond the merely juridical, we recall Archbishop 
Cushing’s oft-quoted designation: “The Catholic parish, with its 
pastor and priests, its altar and confessionals, its pulpit and its 
schools, its good works, its sinners and saints — the Catholic 
parish so constituted is a microcosm, it is the whole Church in 
miniature; and through the parish Christ does for a limited 
group what He founded the Universal Church to do for all the 
world.”* Archbishop Montini, while Papal Pro-Secretary of 
State, wrote: 


Just what is the parish? It is the smallest part of the 
one and universal flock entrusted to Peter by the Lord, 
under the authority of a responsible priest, who has re- 
ceived from his bishop the care of souls, it is, in the Church 
of Jesus Christ, the primary community of Christian life, 
a community of such human size that the shepherd can 
know his sheep, and the sheep their shepherd. A delimited 
territory unually traces its contours within the heart of the 
diocese, and so the parish is bound to an area, intimately 
linked with local traditions and definite points of view. In 
the heart of this area, surmounted by its belfry, stands the 
parish church — with its baptistry, its confessional, its 
altar, and its tabernacle; the church, symbol of unity, cen- 
ter of the community life. 

It’s important to keep this in mind, that the parish is 
above all the hearth of religious life and of missionary ex- 
pansion. ... Now it is precisely such a parish, a really liv- 
ing and active cell of the Body of Christ, which is called by 


Richard J. Cushing, “Address to Third Regional Congress,” The Call 
of the Popes to the Laity (Washington: National Welfare Conference, 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 1948), pp. 13-18. 
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its very fidelity to its proper religious mission, to play a 
role of first rank in the regeneration of modern society.° 

The aim of the Church in the whole world, of the parish in 
its own territory, is to spread and safeguard Christ’s religion — 
its creed, code, cult, and communion. This must be, by defini- 
tion, its primary value — that toward which Church and parish 
must direct all its interaction, its functioning structure of re- 
lationships, roles, statuses, norms, and intermediate ends. It 
must adopt those measures calculated to help in the sanctifica- 
tion of its individual members and to influence social institu- 
tions in such a way that they will at least not be detrimental 
to the Christian living of its members. 

Can we then specify a working definition of a parish less 
juridical than that derived from canon law as cited above, and 
more reflective of observable social reality? Indeed the question 
invites difference of opinion. Father Furfey, certainly a so- 
ciologist of keen insight, calls the parish ‘“‘a community of Chris- 
tian souls under the spiritual care of a pastor.’”® Yet Father 
Fichter rather denies the concept of community as applied to the 
parish, as also the notion of group, and even rejects the expres- 
sion cited previously, that of “the Church in miniature,” the eccle- 
siola in ecclesia.’ The authors of Sociology of the Parish have no 
trouble in defining the parish as “‘a formally organized group or 
association, since it is a distinctive and organized plan of relations 
by designated persons participating in the pursuit of some one or 
several implicit or explicit values.’* Conceivably the difference 


5 J. B. Montini, letter to Cardinal Paul—-Emile Leger of Montreal on 
occasion of 30th session of Semaines Sociales (French section), in La 
Paroisse: Cellule Sociale (Montreal: Institut Social Populaire, 1953), 
pp 7-11. 

® Paul Hanly Furfey “The Pastoral Ministry in Transition,” Sociology 
of the Parish, ed. by C. J. Nuesse and Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R., (Milwau- 
kee: Bruce, 1951), p. 289. 

7 Fichter, Social Relations in the Urban Parish (Chicago: University 
of Chicago, 1954), p. 148; cf. also pp. 9-18, 42, 51, 55, 68. Evidently Father 
Fichter has shifted his position on this matter since his Southern Parish 
because on pp. 14 and 15 of his earlier book he accepts this expression as 
indicative of the parish’s nature. On the other hand, this is represented 
in the earlier book as an ideal definition; in Social Relations he denies that 
the definition applies in the real order. 

8 Nuesse and Harte, op. cit., p. 6, John Donovan, quoted by Father 
Fichter in Southern Parish, p. 14, seems to be of the same mind: “The 
Catholic parish must be conceived of as a real social group composed of 
the Catholic clergy, religious, and laity within certain territorial boundaries 
who share a unity founded on common religious beliefs and who participate 
in socioreligious relationships institutionally defined by the parent organ- 
ization of the Church.” 
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in opinion comes from variation in concepts. Thus our own 
preference for calling the parish a social system, whether com- 
munal or associational, primary or secondary — now one, now 
the other — functioning more or less effectively, with a formal 
and informal structure of relationships more or less well 
adapted, for the growth and development, both intensive and ex- 
tensive, of holiness and its concomitants. 

In any parish we find the social system’s plurality of people. 
There is more or less frequent and continuing interaction in the 
centuries- (or decades-) long religious evangelization and pas- 
toral administration, not to mention the informal social inter- 
course deriving therefrom. The parish’s standard of values, 
offically by definition no less than the Church’s, derives from 
the conviction that God created the world out of love and saved 
it through Christ’s blood out of love, that men might achieve 
eternally happy union with Him. Thus the Church’s and par- 
ish’s purpose of helping men know that truth, live according 
to the moral code consonant with it, and insofar as possible 
achieve union with God in this life through the divinely be- 
stowed and Church-embellished cult of divine worship (espec- 
ially Mass and the Sacraments). This primary purpose of mis- 
sionary endeavor and sanctification implies a secondary one: 
adopting such measures to so affect the secular institutions and 
values with which men’s lives must also be concerned that they 
not only will not conflict with men’s sacred interests but will 
be a help thereto. 


Since these secular institutions and values are constantly 
shifting — at least in accidental form, with social change, e.g., 
urbanization, suburbanization, educational democratization, etc. 
— then the parish must itself be ready to modify its own sec- 
ondary measures accordingly. Cardinal Suhard once expressed 
it by saying that the Church knows how to give up, namely, to 
give up secondary outmoded measures in place of new more 
suitable ones. We might recall recent changes in Eucharistic 
fast legislation and the mixed marriage ceremony. The major 
question arises in a dynamic society whether the parish’s sys- 
tem of interaction and relationships is so organized to with- 
stand changing pressures, meet new obstacles, and exploit new 
opportunities. The perfectly organized social system is one all 
of whose coordinated parts are so structured and so function 
for the most effective achievement of its aims and purposes; 
should potential elements of the system not be included, we have 
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unorganization to that extent; should existing elements of the 
system be uncoordinated or in conflict — should, for example, 
secondary goals take precedence over the primary, incidental 
norms occlude the essential, auxiliary roles supersede primary 
ones — we would have manifestations of disorganization. 

To proffer some sort of norm, we might say that the per- 
fectly organized parish, in the most complete sense, is a function- 
ing social system: 

of such size and physical equipment; 

such numerical proportion among priests, staff, lay leaders, 

and other members; 

such a network of cooperating and mutually appreciated re- 

lationships and societies ; 
so consciously possessed in its members of the knowledge of 
Christian doctrine and morals; 

so dedicated to the achievement of communal and personal 
holiness through use of Mass and the Sacraments and 
pursuit of the two great laws of divine and fraternal 
love; 

so constant in its maintenance of the primacy of its spiritual 

values and apostolic commission over coordinated sub- 
sidiary temporal values; 

so welded by the communal concern of its members 
that there exists the practical and exploited opportunity for 
the spiritual and derivatively temporal richness of the faith to 
be brought to its every actual and potential member and to 
every institution of its coextensive civic community. 

One of the elements of the social system, hence of the parish, is 
the place within which it operates and its physical circumstances, 
the church and territory — the ecological factor. Incidentally, 
the words parish (paroikia) and ecology (oikos, logos) both 
derive from the same Greek word referring to place of abode. 
The parish territory is itself an organizing element, for its sup- 
plies a basis of geographical unity to people with parish objec- 
tives. The fact is that the great majority of members of a par- 
ticular Catholic parish are such precisely because of the loca- 
tion of their residence. The church and physical plant — parish 
house, hall, school, play yard, etc. — are factors of organiza- 
tion too, both in the sense that they provide the facilities for 
common achieving of common purposes and values according to 
commonly established norms, and in the sense that such par- 
ticular characteristics as architecture, tradition-molded em- 
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blems, and modern equipment contribute thereto in a special 
way. They can also be the basis for unorganization, too. For 
example, although Northern Parish turns away no one from its 
school, receiving in fact some 14 per cent of its 1,000 pupils 
from outside the parish, nevertheless over 400 parish boys and 
girls of school age were attending public schools presumably 
through parental choice. If they wanted to go to Northern Par- 
ish school, accommodations would not be adequate to include 
them in that phase of parish organization. Since they don’t at- 
tend the parish school, they pose a problem of another type for 
the parish organization (how to inculcate parish values in them 
by other than the ordinary means), but that does not pertain 
directly to ecology. While Northern Parish is not bothered by 
this ecological factor, many surburban parishes, swamped in 
the relatively sudden deluge of mass surburbanization, are very 
much affected by it — so much so that they face the bleak pros- 
pect of even a majority of their Catholic youngsters receiving 
their education outside the parish system. 

The same might be said of the parish church. Northern Par- 
ish church has a seating capacity of 800, with a finely appointed 
basement church of like capacity, and a small auditorium ca- 
pable of absorbing another 400. Thus the parish plant is phys- 
ically organizable to accommodate as many as 14,000 worship- 
pers at 21 Masses, if necessary, on any Sunday morning — ad- 
ditional thousands should evening Mass be permitted. Again 
Northern Parish has no ecological problem here, since 3,000 of 
its 14,000 Catholics attend other churches, and of the remaining 
11,000 only 9,000 (excluding young, old, infirm, and legitimately 
working) are expected to attend. About 6,500 do attend, thus 
implying an unweighted organizational ratio, in simple Mass 
attendance, of some 80 per cent and a ratio of unorganization/ 
disorganization of about 20 per cent. Many other parishes do 
have a pure and simple ecological problem in this respect. Some 
suburban parishes, even gigantic urban plants, and many Euro- 
pean city parishes simply cannot accommodate all parishioners 
who should be assisting at Sunday Mass. 

I merely mention here such other ecological factors as near- 
by shopping centers, hospitals, such cultural estabishments as 
a university. Northern Parish is affected by all of these — with 
an organizing and disorganizing effect. The extra work they 
entail, such as additional confessions, parlor calls, sick calls (the 
priest on duty is called by the hospitals several times daily and 
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on the average of 114 times per night), is all to the good and 
salutary. That they can detract from time and energy needed 
for specifically parish functions is experientially clear. On the 
other hand they can contribute to the inclusion of additional 
value-orientated interaction in the parish life. 


One ecological factor we do not wish to pass over lighty. 
We have noted that some 3,000 or over 20 per cent of Northern 
Parish’s Catholics attend other parish churches. True, some 
70 per cent of those belong to a national parish, but that leaves 
almost 300 families whom their own designated territorial 
parish does not satisfy. Likewise some 14 per cent of the pupils 
of Northern Parish’s school come from outside the parish. These 
border crossings are not accounted for, except very rarely, by 
personal antipathies, but rather by ecological convenience. Most 
border crossings in our study were due to greater proximity 
to the other church, or the preference not to cross main arteries 
of traffic or climb hills. It would have been far better to assign 
boundaries with such ecological factors in mind. This for two 
reasons: first, the parish system doesn’t function anyway for 
those who choose to cross borders; second, any chance of parish 
community is destroyed when families even within the same 
apartment house consider themselves members of different 
parishes. 

Main thoroughfares cannot always be used as urban parish 
boundaries, though often they are. There are more cases in 
which they can be. Incidentally, the opposite is true in rural 
areas. In a recent study of parish boundaries in a suburban and | 
still rural northern county it was frequently found that a main 
highway, dividing small hamlets along the way, was used as the 
boundary — thus at least officially consigning people who spend 
their daily lives in face-to-face contacts to parishes whose 
churches are several miles apart. Rural and, where possible, 
suburban parish boundaries should be drawn through no-man’s 
lands of fields and woods, thus to avoid splitting existing com- 
munities. 

An entire study is called for on the impact of urbanization 
— ecological, demographic, and sociological — on the parish. 
For the present this citation from the report on the Montreal 
pastor, Father Gariepy, S.J., might suffice: 


Urban parishes are most varied in their structure. 
Though identical in their essential formation, they each have 
their own physiognomy proper to the neighborhood where 
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d they are located. One parish, situated in a commercial envi- 
d ronment, will have problems unknown to the exclusively resi- 
e dential parish. Another will have in large part a working- 
1] class population. Another will have the middle class. Further 


on a parish will be made up of professional, industrial, and 
commercial people. Here you find a Jewish zone, a Protestant 


y. area, one of Irish Catholics, Italians, Germans. Yonder the 
n parish territory is featured by a factory, a hotel, a room- 
e ing house, a section openly recognized for the prostitution 
18 which is practiced there. Certain parishes number up to 
1] 20,000 souls. Others don’t reach the number of 3,000. Some 

have the honor of a long and noble history, and will know 
Is no further development. They have been split more than 
se once. The invasion of business has transformed them. A 
Vy stable and thriving population is found in them more rarely. 
st Others have been founded only yesterday. Blooming projects 
y are many. The population is not so dense in them; but soon 


homes are built, businesses are set up and you can foresee the 
day when there’ll no longer be room for one desiring to live 


n there. A constant migration of our people who are leaving 
70 the country for the city, and then, if their fortunes permit 
yr it, they leave the crowded business districts to establish 
h themselves in a district where they can find lodgings, fresh 
¥ ae and room to live better and to raise their children 
etter. 

at I couldn’t pause, obviously, at each type of urban par- 

ish. Having had the privilege of being pastor of the par- 
sh ish of the Immaculate Conception at Montreal for 10 years, 
in I believe I’ve met the majority of problems which the urban 
al parish presents. Founded in 1884, Immaculate Conception, 
ad mother of a half-score large parishes carved from her origin- 
al territory, numbered up to last year more than 20,000 souls 
in grouped around her church steeple within a radius which one 
1e might cover by foot in some 12 minutes. A very dense popu- 
id lation, most working and middle class, living in houses of 
3e two or three stories. Lafontaine Park, the only unoccupied 


space, allows the people who go there some fresh air and 


. recreation. Commerce constantly encroaches upon dis- 
3 tricts used for residence. Stores are being opened on the 
n- principal thorofare which is becoming a little St. Catherine 

Street. Grocers, butchers, restaurants are springing up on 
yn every corner of the street. Some industrialists have there 
h. the headquarters of their firms. Nevertheless the neighbor- 
-" hood remains residential to a very large degree, counting 


several families resident in the parish for half a century 
and more. To this stable group has been added a consider- 
able number who have left downtown to settle in a better 
part of the city, while several have been leaving Immacu- 
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late for roomier neighborhoods with nicer homes. The in- 
creasing number of boarding houses has created a serious 
annoyance in the ministry. Two high schools for boys and 
girls, six elementary schools, of which two are conducted 
by private institutions, and a convent provide education 
for the young. The Sisters of Providence have built there 
the headquarters of homes for old men and women and an 
orphange for girls. The normal school, Jacques-Carier, has 
been raising its magnificent structure there. 

There’s the external physiognomy of Immaculate Con- 
ception, an urban parish more or less similar to all city 
parishes [and remarkably similar, I might interject, to our 
own Northern Parish]. Considered, and justly so, as one of 
the finest parishes because of the social and religious qual- 
ity of its people, because of the devotion of its faithful to 
their pastors, the parish of the Immaculate Conception is 
nevertheless no longer what it was only lately. She has ex- 
perienced the touch of the city. Consequently she can guide, 
with her wealth and imperfections, a study of the urban 
parish.° 

Demographic factors offer a wealth of potential bases of 
parochial organization and disorganization. One of the most 
obvious and important is that of sheer numbers. Pastor and 
people are, according to Church and parish norms, supposed to 
know one another. Swoboda pointed out in his Grossstadtseel- 
sorge that a precondition for effective pastoral activity is some 
sort of numerical balance. He recalls that the Council of Trent 
used as its norm in this respect “that he (the pastor) can know 
them (his flock).” Pope Pius VI (1791) was unwilling that 
any pastor should be responsible for more thon 6,000 souls. 
Pope Leo XII (1824) considered that a parish of 3,000 was 
neither too large nor too small and could be suitably shephered 
by a pastor and an assistant with the further help of a sacris- 
tan and two priests to help with confessions. The Provincial 
Council of Vienna (1858) judged 10,000 souls to be the very most 
which should be included within one parish. In our own day 
Canadian and Dutch proposals would limit a parish to 7,000 or 
8,000 members. Yet many European city parishes have more 
than 50,000 presumed Catholics. Northern Parish, which is 
median-sized in the Bronx, has 11,000 Catholics for whom it 
is responsible — not counting the 3,000 who go elsewhere. Even 
the hardworking curate who has been in the parish for over 


9 Wilfrid Gariepy, S.J., “La Paroisse Urbaine,” La Paroisse: Cellule 
Sociale, pp. 77-78. 
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twenty years and knows the parish best of all the staff doesn’t 
know more than 3,000 parishioners. 


This situation is underlined by Bertha Mugrauer’s sharp 
analysis of the “Variations in the Pastoral Role in France,’’” 
in which pastors are shown to view themselves as predomi- 
nantly, or even exclusively, helping in the salvation of individual 
souls while maintaining traditional structures and closed pa- 
rochial milieux; or dedicated to knowing and witnessing Christ 
among the proletarian masses; or the builders of Christian so- 
ciety in an ever-changing world. Serving 5,000 out of 50,000 
parish residents might indeed imply organization among the 
5,000 — but obviously unorganization among the rest. 

The situation among American city parishes is generally 
not so difficult — when we consider only Catholics — although 
it is difficult enough. Some parishes are well over the 20,000 
mark in Catholic population. If the numerical proportion be- 
tween priests and people is such that these large parishes are 
necessary — and facts and statistics indicate that very often 
they are — then obviously the structure and role patterns of 
parish life must be modified to develop and exploit lay respon- 
sibility, not only for collecting money, but for apostolic engage- 
ment. Of course, the Pope has been calling for emphasis on 
the lay apostolate for some time, and we have many instances 
of its implementation. But it seems to have been unheard of in 
many parishes. Northern Parish is helped tremendously by its 
four Legion of Mary praesidia, and it has benefited from for- 
mation of Christian Family Movement groups in addition to its 
usual roster of parish societies. But it realizes it has a vast 
job simply to extend the the parish organization to include prac- 
tically its known Catholics. 

When we consider the non-Catholic residents in our parishes 
we have an added dimension which both reminds us that we 
are still a mission country, that that parish maintains its mis- 
sionary role, and that our parish functioning must provide ex- 
panded roles for competent lay responsibility. For if there is 
less than one diocesan priest for every 1,000 Catholics, probably 
closer to 1,700 Catholics, there is only one for nearly 6,000 
Americans. And not all diocesan priests are active in parish 
work. 


10 AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, XI (March 1950), 
15-24. 
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It would be of value to discuss parish societies, both demo- 
graphically and functionally, in this context, particularly as 
seen in Northern Parish. Such discussion must await future 
opportunity. 

The same must be said for other sociologically and apostoli- 
cally significant aspects of demographic factors in parish life. 
The breakdown according to categories of participation, 
whether we use the Fichter, Schnepp, or other criteria, indi- 
cates degrees of organization and disorganization. The mar- 
riage composition is obviously a factor: usually all-Catholic 
marriages are an expression of, and a further contribution to, 
successful parish organization; mixed marriages are frequently 
the contrary. In Northern Parish 20 per cent of the persons 
engaged in mixed marriages are invalidly married, and the ma- 
jority of these do not attend Sunday Mass at all. About half 
of the 4 per cent of married parishioners engaged in invalid 
Catholic marriages neglect Sunday Mass. Invalidity is more 
negatively significant than mixed marriage itself, but the mixed 
marriage is more likely to be invalid than the marriage between 
Catholics. The presence of newly in-migrant Puerto Ricans 
added to the total, at least temporarily, of potential participants 
in the parish who are actually unorganized, but they also pro- 
vided the parish’s apostolic groups with a new objective for 
their organized activity. Since Jews comprise almost 25 per 
cent of the parish area population, about 70 per cent of the re- 
spondents to the parish questionnarie expressed a positive in- 
terest in learning about Jewish beliefs and practices. Of the 
nearly 300 respondents to this questionnaire, about 45 per cent 
had visited the rectory during the preceding year and about 55 
per cent had engaged in some conversation with one of the 
priests of the parish during that time outside of confession. 
Just over 50 per cent knew the names of all five priests in the 
parish. 

A significant demographic item revealed itself when we su- 
perimposed the age-sex pyramid of the parish on that of the 
neighborhood. The age bracket 5 to 9 contains 8.3 per cent of 
the parish population, but only 5 per cent of the neighborhood ; 
the 10 to 14 bracket is 7 per cent of the parish, and only 4.3 
per cent of the neighborhood; the 15 to 19 bracket is nearly 7.5 
per cent of the parish, and only 6 per cent of the neighborhood. 
The 0-4 bracket also favors the parish 8.8 per cent to 6.3 per 
cent. Since registered parishioners comprise 40 per cent of 
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the neighborhood population, and all Catholics are over 50 per 
cent of the total population, we can see that priests walking 
about the parish (their ecological situation almost precludes 
driving: there’s no place to park!) can presume that the large 
majority of youngsters whom they meet would welcome a greet- 
ing from them. 

In the course of a year Northern Parish priests hear about 
15,000 confessions each, a total of over 70,000; prepare for 
and conduct 125 marriages, many of them involving much 
counseling and all of them some paper work; perform 400 bap- 
tisms; average over 1,000 private sick calls (including Com- 
munion calls) and almost 15,000 hospital sick calls; attend the 
wakes, offer the funeral Mass, bless the remains of the deceased, 
and accompany them to the cemetery for final interment some 
175 times. The significance of these statistics is not so much 
that all of this work is done, as that it reflects the effective func- 
tioning of the parish system to that exent — and also implies 
an absorption of the priests’ time and energy to such an extent 
that certainly not enough is left for extending the parish system 
to include the uunorganized or little organized elements in the 
parish. This is further evidence of the need for intensifying 
and extending the lay apostolate. 

A report on certain parish status and role patterns as found 
in Northern Parish must wait for future treatment. By way 
of conclusion, it can be illuminative for our purpose of indica- 
ting potential elements of parish organization and disorganiza- 
tion to record what Northern Parish members listed as benefits 
and values received from their parish: 


— of Mass, Sacraments, prompt service on sick 

calls; 

everything which a person could want in his religious life; 

school for the children — a Catholic education; 

the awareness of what it means to be a Catholic, to have 
a Catholic philosophy of life; 

a lovely place to worship God, a fine school, and wonder- 
ful priests; 

the missions given every second year; 

the great example, inspiration and teaching of the nuns 
in school; 

daily Mass; 

the credit union; 

such activities as the Cub Scouts — for parents and 
children! 

the availability and understanding of the pastor; 
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the weekly high mass and holy hour; 

return to the Church; 

conversion of my husband (wife) ; 

great willingness to help — the sick, the financially dis- 
tressed ; 

the friendliness which always pervades the rectory and 
parish activities ; 

edification by our priests; 

beauty and cleanliness of our altars; 

frequency of Masses; 

excellence of the parish school; 

good spiritual direction; 

the Sunday nursery; 

parish social activities for young and old; 

opportunity for participation in the lay apostolate; 

chance for social activity; 

help in finding a job; 

good sermons; 

the church wherein I’ve received all the sacraments, and 
the community in which I’ve lived my married life. 


Mere recitation of the above list lacks the emphasis which 
the constant repetition supplies when one reads page after page 
of the Northern Parishioners’ own responses. Their constant 
reference to Mass and the Sacraments, to spiritual guidance 
and uplift, to the Catholic education of their children makes 
it very clear that Northern Parish stands for something very 
big and important in those people’s lives. There can be no more 
clear indication of an existing and effectively functioning so- 
cial system in Northern Parish. That the fulness of those values 
is not received by a great number of members and potential 
members of Northern Parish is both clear from our studies, 
and indicates either unorganization or disorganization. It is a 
challenge to the social system’s vitality so to refine and extend 
its effective functioning to those areas. Analysis of the ele- 
ments of organization and unorganization/disorganization is 
the first step toward that objective. 


JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J. 
Loyola College of Fordham University, Shrub Oak, N. Y. 
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Woman and the Changing Marriage 
Pattern of Indonesia 


Among the new nations of Southeast Asia the Indonesian 
Republic is perhaps most representative of the major problems 
and ambitions of the area as a whole. Intensely nationalistic 
and proud of its newly won independence and unity, Indonesia 
is yet a crucible of many different and often divisive folk cul- 
tures and ethnic groups, of different world religions interacting 
with modern secularist trends, of ancient as well as novel so- 
cial forms. 

One index to the accelerating processes of social change in 
the country is the status of the Indonesian woman, particularly 
in family and marital relationships as well as in the broader 
levels of societal interaction. Here one may encounter in a 
more diminutive form most of the cultural conflicts and insti- 
tutional changes so typical of Indonesian society as a whole. 
By sketching the dynamics of this status change of the Indo- 
nesian woman in marriage and family life, it is hoped some of 
the larger social issues confronting other cultures of the area 
in a similar transition may be thrown into sharper relief. 

In the present analysis it is first of all essential to present 
some demographic data for the country as a whole; next the 
chief acculturation processes, including those of the traditional 
folk society, of Islam, and of the colonial and modern secular so- 
cieties, need to be analyzed, in order to arrive, finally, at a sug- 
gestion of future trends. 


Demographic Background 


In common with other so-called “undeveloped” areas of the 
world, Indonesia lacks adequate population statistics, the last, 
more or less complete census having been held in 1930. Still 
it is possible to present some rough statistical indicators that 
have a bearing on the subject at hand. Indonesia’s total popu- 
lation in 1955 was conservatively estimated at 82.3 million, in- 
cluding 2 million foreigners, very unevenly distributed over 
the archipelago. The average density for the country is about 
43.2 per square kilometre, but in crowded Java there are areas 
with more than 700 persons per square kilometre. Again, in 
common with other underdeveloped regions, about 40 per cent 
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of the population is under the age of fifteen. While infant mor- 
tality data vary greatly from region to region, the average of 
Indonesia is about 150 per thousand, while the crude annual 
birth rate is at least 40 per thousand. Considering valid com- 
parative estimates it is believed that nearly one-third of all 
children die before the sixth year. Because of unsettled con- 
ditions caused by the Japanese occupation and the revolution, 
it is very likely, however, that the average birth rate of 40 per 
thousand declined considerably during the period 1943-1948 
and may have fallen as low as 20 per thousand in some areas. 
Hence the unusually small numbers of births around 1943-1945, 
and, perhaps, even in the following years, has resulted in an 
abnormally low number of persons now of school age, entering 
the working and marriageable age. The maternity death rate 
is one of the highest in the world, from 12 to 16 per thousand 
births, as compared to a crude death rate of from 10 to 15 per 
1000 population.’ 

Current accurate sex ratio data are not available; accord- 
ing to the 1930 census, there were in a total autochthonous In- 
donesian population of 59.1 million some 874,000 more females 
than males of all ages. The same census indicated that roughly 
12 million Indonesian men and 12.5 million women were mar- 
ried; 592,000 men and 2.9 million women were widowed; 
690,000 men and 1.4 million women were divorced; 15.1 mil- 
lion men and 12.4 million women were single, with the rest un- 
known. These data should be interpreted with great caution, 
however. 

Only scattered data on martial status since the revolution 
are as yet available. For the West Java province alone the num- 
ber of divorces in 1954 amounted to 66 per cent of the total 
number of marriages (an increase of 5 per cent over the year 
before). Though Indonesia is nominally a Muslim country, 
polygamous marriages are not common: in 1930, of all married 
male Indonesians 94.4 per cent were monogamous, 2.3 per cent 
had two wives, 0.1 per cent had three wives, and 0.03 per cent 
had four wives, with a small percentage unknown. In West 


1R. Mochtar et. al., ““Penduduk Indonesia,” Ekonomi dan Keuangan 
Indonesia, 9 (Djakarta, 1956), pp. 373-402; Kurt Horstmann, “The Ex- 
ceptionally Small Number of Children in Indonesia,” Ekonomi dan Keu- 
angan Indonesia, 9 (1956), pp. 209-212; W. F. Wertheim, “The Forty Per- 
cent Test — a Useful Demographic Tool,” Ekonomi dan Keuangan Indo- 
nesia, 8 (1955), pp. 162-188; J. Leimena, The Upbuilding of Public Health 
in Indonesia (Djakarta, 1951), pp. 55-56. 
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Java in 1954 the upper limit of polygamous marriage in any 
region was 5 per cent. The West Java data are probably roughly 
representative of the extent of polygamy throughout the coun- 
try today, and the traditional Islamic divorce procedure has 
in all probability gained somewhat in popularity since the at- 
tainment of independence.’ 

Traditionally the Indonesian marries early; by the age of 
18 and 15, respectively, man and woman have entered the marri- 
ageable state but sexual relations are commonly esstablished 
much earlier. While large families are on the whole unusual, 
this is not due primarily to high rates of infant and child mor- 
tality. From three to four children per family is about average, 
with this special observation that there is some evidence show- 
ing that the more well-to-do the family is, the larger its size 
is apt to be. A higher level of education or standard of living 
apparently has not as yet had a restrictive effect on family 
size. Although various forms of birth control are known in 
Indonesia (including institutionalized abortion in some cul- 
tures), a consistent and rational effort to curtail the size of 
family because of overriding economic considerations is a rarity.® 

Indonesia, then, may be characterized as a country of “high 
growth potential” in which the death rate is the chief regulator 
of the size of the population, with high birth, infant mortality, 
child mortality and maternity death rates — all of which are 
conducive to a high degree of marital impairment. 


Tradition and Folk Society 


More than 60 per cent of all Indonesians retain some con- 
nection with a traditional communal form of life, village-based, 
highly cohesive though interlocking with clan and lineage so- 
cial structures, and familiar with intricate patterns of folk law 
(adat), religion, and ritual]. On the whole, the place of woman 
in this folk setting is a high one, in countless areas undoubtedly 


on a level of equality with that of the male. 


2 Pocket Edition of the Statistical Abstract of the Netherlands Indies 
1940 (Batavia, 1940), pp. 10, 11, 12; Merdeka (Djakarta), February 14, 
1955. 

3H. T. Fischer, Kinderaantal en Kinderleven in Indonesié (The Hague, 
1950), pp. 5-38; H. J. Heeren, “De Sociale Omstandigheden der Studenten 
in Djakarta,” Indonesié, 7 (1954), pp. 514-519; C.B. van der Leeden, Het 
Aspect van Landbouwkolonisatie in het Bevolkingsprobleem van Java (Dis- 
sertation, The Hague, 1952), pp. 34~73. 
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In a number of Indonesian cultures and historical epochs 
women occupied the highest political and socio-legal positions 
in their society, including that of radja or tribal head. Ancient 
inscriptions and documents of the Hindu period in Indonesian 
history testify to the existence of a separate legal personality 
of women with respect to debts and property. 

In Java, despite its more paternalistic culture, women can 
and have been village chieftains and judges. In traditional 
Indonesian folk religions woman as shaman or priestess played 
an important role. In economic life, especially in the cultivation 
and preparation of rice, Indonesia’s most important staple, 
woman’s role was as important as that of the man; indeed, 
mythology testifies to her special magico-religious competence 
in this connection. Especially her property, inheritance and di- 
vorce rights are carefully defined in most Indonesian folk so- 
cieties. In Java, for example, she may inherit land, workshops, 
fishponds, and within the scope of adat transmit these to her 
chosen heirs. Among the Redjang of Sumatra she traditionally 
has control over most daily income and her rights to initiate 
divorce virtually are the same as those of the man. 

In many cultures she may take the initiative in a divorce 
action in such cases as infidelity or negligence on the part of her 
husband. Though family pressure or the normative prerogatives 
of village or kin group frequently supersede her wishes, 
it must be remembered that that traditionally holds true also 
for the individual male, and furthermore that her actual posi- 
tion in everyday life does not always coincide with the juri- 
dical precepts of the adat. Even in a partrilineally organized 
society, like that of the Bataks of Sumatra, for example, wo- 
man’s position may be regarded as influential, sometimes even 
as decisive: “Within the four walls of the house it is the wom- 
an who commands.” ‘ 

In most areas beyond Java the traditions of the extended 
family still prove to be potent. Kinship regulations of clan and 
lineage most frequently tend to revolve around an asymmetric 
connubium, in which two kinship units — one “women giv- 
ing,” the other “women taking’ — regularly and symbolically 
confront each other in a far-reaching process of social interac- 


4 Masdoelhak Namonangan Nasoetion gelar Soetan Oloan, De Plaats 
van de Vrouw in de Bataksche Maatschappij (Dissertation, Utrecht, 1943), 
stelling 7; see further Pryono in Merdeka, August 28, 1954, and J. M. van 
der Kroef, Indonesia in the Modern World, (2 vols.; Bandung, Indonesia, 
1954-1956), 1, p. 191, and literature there cited. 
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tion that is closely related to indigenous cosmology, social clas- 
sification, and religious ritual. In a number of areas under this 
system the mother’s brother is traditionally of more importance 
in the social structure and in the family than the husband and 
father; he remains protector of her children, even on occasion, 
against the desires of husband and father. 

Dowries play an important role in all Indonesian connubial 
relations, but their function is to add to the co-equal position of 
the female and thus to enable her to initiate a divorce if neces- 
sary; for community of property in marriage is carefully de- 
fined in a number of Indonesian societies. In West Java, for 
example, the woman retains control over all such property as 
she may have inherited or received during her marriage.® 


Islam 


The Islamization of Indonesia, beginning in the fourteenth 
century, has been a very gradual process and to all intents and 
purposes may be regarded as still continuing.’ With rare ex- 
ceptions the entire framework of folk custom in the various 
Indonesian cultures has experienced the modifying influences 
of Muslim doctrine (in Indonesia primarily of the Shafi’itic 
school) and in the village society the Muslim schoolman (kiajih, 
ulama) holds a place of importance second only to traditional 
chiefs. 

But as in the case of the moderate Hinduization of Western 
Indonesia centuries earlier, the Indonesian folk societies have 
responded to Islamization with different degrees of eclecticism, 
mixing the tenets of Mohammed with those of autochthonous 
or Hinduistic origin. Hence the depth of Islamic influence is 
quite uneven, yet the pattern of Islamization is very much the 
same throughout the country: its focus invariably is indigenous 
marriage and inheritance law. The net result of its impact has 
been a decisive diminution of the freedom and rights of woman 
in traditional law. 

For example, according to Shafi’ite Muslim precept the son 
of a deceased should inherit twice the amount of the daughter; 


5H. T. Fischer, Inleiding tot de Culturele Anthropologie van Indonesié 
(3rd. ed.; Haarlem, 1952), pp. 107-141; J. M. van der Kroef, “Dualism 
and Symbolic Antithesis in Indonesian Society,” The American Anthro- 
pologist, 56 (1954), pp. 847-862. 

8 Cf. G. W. J. Drewes, “Indonesia: Mysticism and Activism,” p. 286 
in G. E. von Gruenebaum, ed., Unity and Variety in Muslim Civilization 
(Chicago, 1955). 
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but in not a few areas, such as parts of Java, the adat entitles 
the daughter to an amount equal to that of the son. Division 
of standing property acquired in marriage by the spouses is 
demanded by many adat codes; but Islamic law does not recog- 
nize community of property in marriage, to the detriment of 
the woman. Again, according to Islamic law, widows may in- 
herit one-eighth of the property if there are children, one-fourth 
if there are no children; but according to adat in countless com- 
munities the widow’s share, regardless of offspring, is much 
larger. 

Woman’s rights to initiate divorce are well defined in most 
Indonesian societies; but Islamic influence has had the effect 
of: (1) reducing though not entirely obliterating woman’s in- 
itiative rights, (2) increasing the actual possibilities for di- 
vorce, almost exclusively from the husband’s viewpoint, (3) 
giving the husband greater freedom than the wife, and (4) 
creating the possibility of divorce without intervention from 
civil authorities and especially from adat chiefs whose regula- 
tory powers are menaced unless protected by the state. While 
it is true that the woman may take the initiative in declaring 
that conditions of her repudiation by her husband have been 
met under Islamic procedure, such a divorce is generally “In- 
donesian in character” and such “permissibility of initiation of 
divorce action by a woman rests in adat law.” Modern Indo- 
nesian women’s groups today are especially vociferous in their 
opposition to the frequent laxity of traditional Islamic divorce 
administration in Indonesia, by which the husband merely goes 
to a mosque official or Muslim schoolman, informs him of his 
decision and the latter, “without investigating the matter from 
the side of his wife . . . has the divorce certificate ready in 
five minutes.” 

Marriage, in the traditional Indonesian sphere, is a familial, 
even a communal concern; under the aegis of Islam, kinship 
prohibitions and accepted connubial patterns are weakened, and 
woman’s traditional rights, also in the carefully established pat- 
tern of courtship procedures, are gravely harmed. As a com- 
petitive religion, moreover, Islamization corrodes the ancient 
magico-religious basis of Indonesian folk societies and negates 





7T. Hussein in Siasat (Djakarta), September 7, 1951. See also B. 
Ter Haar, Adat Law in Indonesia (New York, 1948), pp. 182-184, and E. 
A. Boerenbeker, De Vrouw in het Indonesische Adatrecht (Dissertation, 
The Hague, 1931), pp. 161-167. 
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the special competencies of adat leaders in their communities, 
with the result that woman is left bereft of her traditional com- 
munal protectors in marriage and divorce. 

Social conflict, expressive of a collision between ulama and 
adat leaders, has therefore a long history in Indonesian social 
evolution, and accelerates other processes of disorganization.* 
Yet, today, the authority of the ulama is as great as ever; indeed, 
with the passing of the colonial era it has considerably in- 
creased, and with this authority the wlama have come into ever 
greater conflict with modernistic and secular influences in In- 
donesian society. 

A recent example was the cause célébre of a seventeen-year- 
old girl of Tandjungraja in Sumatra who had secretly married 
the man of her choice and had refused to become the fourth 
wife of an elderly ulama who had obtained the approval of the 
parents of the girl of the match, although the girl opposed the 
plan.® A local court, basing its decisions on adat as well as Islamic 
prescript, convicted the recalcitrant girl to six months imprison- 
ment, but aroused public opinion all but nullified the charge 
and conviction. 

Still Muslims persist in attempting to regulate relations 
between the sexes: a recent decision of an influential Islamic 
association in Djokjakarta held that a man and a woman, who 
because of the closeness of their blood relationship or because 
of other reasons cannot marry each other, may not even shake 
hands with each other.*° 


The significance of these decisions is derived from the unco- 
dified nature of so much of traditional Indonesian law and its 
receptivity to the influence of wlama and other Muslims in- 
creasing in prestige and authority in the communal rural 
sphere. Though actual civil codes may be far more liberal, in 
the village society, where most Indonesians still live, custom 
and unwritten law, expressing the cross currents of social 
change, may seem far more repressive; and as the adat changes 
under Islamic aegis so adat courts render radically different de- 
cisions in marriage law and in courtship practice that diminish 
the older, traditional freedoms of woman. Indeed, it is no ex- 
aggeration to say, that modern secular-minded women’s groups 





8 J. M. van der Kroef, “Adat and Islam in Indonesian Nationalism,” 
United Asia, 4 (Bombay, India, 1952), pp. 315-320. 

9 Java Bode (Djakarta), October 27, 1954. 
10 Tbid., June 22, 1956. 
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find their chief agitation for the rights of women in Indonesia 
directed almost exclusively against Islam and its influence in 
the village society and in its adat. 

Inevitably the Islamic attempt to regulate behavior between 
the sexes has had its repercussions in the field of education, in 
forms of recreation, and in politics. Influential Muslim politi- 
cal leaders have opposed any form of co-education. Isa An- 
shary, a leading figure of the Masjumi (Muslim) Party, has de- 
clared: “Islam has, pedagogically speaking, its own philosophy 
and world view. . . . Unmixed education for boys and girls in 
high schools we regard as a necessity in order to protect the 
character and nature of both sexes, so that no calamities occur, 
as is frequently the case in the modern Western world.” 

Other Masjumi figures, like former premier Mohammad 
Natsir, take a more liberal view; but in private Muslim schools 
today there is as a rule no co-education, and groups of Muslim 
students and youths have in this connection frequently shown 
a tendency to out-Herod Herod by petitioning the government 
to ban allegedly licentious literature or motion pictures, by in- 
sisting on rigid orthodoxy in all social relations between the 
sexes. 

Another illustration of this has been the propagation of the 
so-called “Muda Mudi” dance, originated by a Javanese noble- 
man and sponsored by the Ministry of Education, Instruction, 
and Culture. The dance is designed to take the place of Western 
ballroom dancing, but is performed without any body contact 
by the partners. Such contact is frowned upon both by Muslim 
and many traditional adat standards. The “Muda Mudi,” the 
steps and movements of which suggest ancient Indonesian dance 
styles, is to be performed primarily by “young moderns”; un- 
fortunately, it has proved to be rather unpopular precisely 
among those groups for whom it was intended. 

Despite concerted pressure from many secular-minded wo- 
men’s groups, Indonesia still does not have a uniform marriage 
law; the regulation of familial relations, left to the inter- 
pretation of local courts, has shown a marked tendency of late 
toward orthodox Islamic precepts. Polygamy is officially con- 
doned by the state, and special pension provisions have been 
made to allow for deceased government officials with more than 
one wife. All this would not be cause for concern were it not 
for the vociferous opposition of many, including women’s 
groups, to polygamy as a matter of principle. This indicates 
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the existence of radically opposite currents of thought in the 
country, which, as in the instance of the furor attending Presi- 
dent Sukarno’s second (polygamous) marriage, are quickly 
transferred to the arena of party politics.” 


Colonialism and the Secular Influences 
of the National Era 


The net influence of the colonial epoch on the position of In- 
donesian woman and on the Indonesian marriage pattern has 
been an ambivalent one. From the beginnings of Dutch control 
over parts of Indonesia in the seventeenth century, Dutchmen 
and other Europeans mixed their blood with various Indonesian 
groups, both on the basis of a legal marital connection and ex- 
tra-maritally. The shortage of European women in most of the 
colonial era soon led to the institutionalization of concubinage, 
and the Indonesian “housekeeper,” at least in the nineteenth 
century, was a fully accepted feature of colonial European 
mores. 

In the present century, however, there is evidence that re- 
lations between Indonesian women and European males, both 
legally and extra-legally, have decreased, and the status of the 
Eurasian offspring of these unions have declined both socially 
and economically in the last few decades. Marriage with an 
Indonesian, unless she be of aristocratic blood, definitely came 
to be regarded as an undesirable mésalliance that might jeopar- 
dize a young man’s career. Connected with this divisiveness 
was the emergence of new patterns of social discrimination 
against the Indonesian by the Dutch élite in the later colonial 
period.’” 

But on the other hand the stabilization of Indonesia under 
a Pax Neerlandica brought with it the beginnings of moderniza- 
tion of the Indonesian woman, opportunities for Western 
schooling on a par with the Indonesian male, recognition of her 
legal personality in Dutch colonial law and increased legal se- 
curity. The first champions of the new Indonesian woman 


11 “Beperkingen van de Vrije Omgang,” Cultureel Nieuws Indonesié, 
1952, no. 20, pp. 391-392; Mohammad Natsir, Capita Selecta (The Hague, 
1955); J. M. van der Kroef, “Conflicts of Religious Policy in Indonesia,” 
Far Eastern Survey, 22 (1953), pp. 121-125; Pedoman (Djakarta), Jan- 
uary 23, 1953. 

12 A, van Marle, “De Groep der Europeanen in Nederlandsch-Indié: 
iets over ontstaan en groei,” Indonesié, 5 (1951-1952), 97-121, 314-324, 
481-507. 
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emerged, among them the noted Raden Adjeng Kartini (1874- 
1904), daughter of an old aristocratic family. Her collection of 
letters, Van Duisternis tot Licht (‘From Darkness to Light’), 
published in 1911, highlighted an earnest if tragic struggle 
against polygamy, enforced marriages, prostitution, and wom- 
an’s intellectual atrophy. She put forth educational effort in 
the form of so-called ‘“Kartini schools,” originally designed for 
young girls of noble birth, continuing to bear fruit until today. 

The development of Indonesian nationalism also gave 
greater impetus to the movement for a “new woman,” to a revo- 
lutionary feminism, which in many ways supplemented the po- 
litical agitation of nationalist groups. 

In the ’twenties and ’thirties a plethora of new women’s 
groups arose, representing many different ideological orienta- 
tions — Muslim, Catholic, secular-nationalist, socialistic, and 
so on. In 1928 the first “all-Indonesian” women’s congress con- 
vened, and soon ideological conflicts arose between various wom- 
en’s group’s not the least because of divergent programs and 
tactics among the rising number of nationalist parties. In 
1935, however, a federation of women’s groups, united in a 
new “congress,” brought about a great deal of unity which 
lasted until the outbreak of the Second World War. This new 
congress adopted as its preliminary program the principles of 
nationalism, socialism, neutralism, and “womanhood,” and soon 
made its influence felt in educational life and in social legislation. 

In the opinion of some, however, the women’s groups were 
far more effective among the small minority of aristocratic and 
educated women than among women of the working class. In this 
connection it should be noted that the outstanding nationalist 
leader and present President of Indonesia, Sukarno, later de- 
livered a booklength treatise that contributed much to the ul- 
timate objective of Indonesian feminism. 

According to Sukarno there are three distinct phases in the 
feminist movement: (1) the period in which activity is con- 
fined to small changes in household and family life; (2) the ac- 
tual emancipation phase, bourgeois in character, in which wom- 
an strives for a position of co-equality with the male, but in 
which the structure of society is still accepted without criticism, 
and (3) the period in which political consciousness and an un- 
derstanding of the confines imposed by a bourgeois capitalist 
society are joined with feminist action, the period in short of 
“proletarian feminism.” 
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“Indonesian women, become revolutionaries!” urges Sukar- 
no at the beginning of the last chapter of his book. The new 
utopia for Sukarno is a collectivist state in which society has 
taken over much of woman’s task, thus allowing her leisure and 
opportunity to be together in unity with her family.'* While 
a substantial segment of the Indonesian women’s movement 
did not come to an acceptance of this third phase of feminism 
and its collectivist orientation, there can be no doubt that “po- 
litical consciousness” has come to play an increasingly impor- 
tant role in the women’s movement as a whole. 

For one thing this was due to the policies of the Japanese 
during their occupation of Indonesia in the Second World War. 
Japan’s efforts to arouse the Indonesian masses to political ac- 
tion, by means of skillful propaganda and a host of associa- 
tions and clubs, were also not without effect on the emancipa- 
tion aspirations of women leaders. The occupation dislodged 
the Indonesian from his traditional setting and made him in- 
creasingly vulnerable to the new techniques of mass manipula- 
tion. 

In the revolutionary period which followed the occupation 
these trends continued and in the midst of widening social dis- 
location and disorganization the status of woman tended to rise 
increasingly to a plane of co-equality with the male. From the 
start women were not only represented in the highest agencies 
of the revolutionary government, but as members of guerilla 
organizations fought shoulder to shoulder with men against the 
Dutch. 

Implicit in the revolutionary constitution of the Indonesian 
Republic, as well as in the present provisional constitution, is 
the co-equality of both sexes before the law, the latter consti- 
tution providing, moreover, that “the family is entitled to pro- 
tection by society and the State” (article 39, sub. 1). Universal 
suffrage prevails, the election law providing the right to vote 
to those eighteen years of age or older, or to those who have 
married or have been divorced prior to the age of eight- 
een. The latter clause was included not the least in deference 
to women, who in most cases marry before eighteen in most 
Indonesian societies. 

13H. Bouman, Meer Licht over Kartini (Amsterdam, 1954); J. M. 
Pluvier, Overzicht van de Ontwikkeling der Nationalistische Beweging in 
Indonesié in de jaren 1930 tot 1942 (The Hague, Bandung, 1953), pp. 148- 


151; Sukarno, Sarinah. Kewadjiban wanita dalam perdjoangan Republik 
Indonesia (Djakarta, 1947, 1951). 
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The general advancement of the Indonesian woman also be- 
came, at least officially, part of the continuous concern of the 
state. A Department of Women’s Affairs, under the Ministry 
of Education, Instruction, and Culture, came into being in 1949, 
specializing in the supervision of education for women, but 
“this education of women is to be related to national and inter- 
national matters. The duties of this organization (the Depart- 
ment of Women’s Affairs) are intended to support the educa- 
tion of women in Indonesia, not only as such, but also as an 
international effort.” 

Among the listed objectives of the department are: (1) 
communication with other countries, which provide “a way to 
get material for female education”; (2) information and sug- 
gestions to women to participate in joint national reconstruc- 
tion work; (3) advancing basic education of women by vari- 
ous means, including the establishment of special libraries, ex- 
positions ‘“‘to assist and show the initiative of women’s efforts” 
in basic education, as well as in the arts and sciences and handi- 
craft; (4) establishing a contact bureau with women’s organ- 
izations, organizing mothers’ courses, pregnancy and infant 
care, and so on; and (5) “Documentation: the history of fe- 
male heroes, the conduct of women.’ 

This ambitious program has only in part been realized, not 
the least because of certain confusions and overlapping in plan- 
ning, the emergence of other government and private women’s 
welfare agencies, and a shortage of qualified personnel and 
funds. Even so, the gains in many fields have been impressive, 
not only in combatting illiteracy through a host of special 
courses, but also in other fields as, for example, the so-called 
“Adult Community Courses” offered at even the lowest levels 
of government, in which instruction is given in various prac- 
tical subjects ranging from “the art of baking bread” to 
“handicrafts” and sewing, “the art of organizing cooperative 
societies and of marketing their produce.” 

Government interest in the women’s movement has been 
matched by the development of new areas of service by the wom- 
en’s organizations themselves. During the first months of the 
revolution, in December 1945, women’s groups met in Klateén, 


14 Division of Mass Education, Women’s Affairs (Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Instruction, and Culture, Djakarta, 1950), passim. 

15 Mass Education in Indonesia (Ministry of Education, Instruction, 
and Culture, Djakarta, 1953), pp. 84-103. 
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Central Java, to form a new central organization, called PER- 
WARI, which until this day has remained a major forum of 
Indonesian feminism. A new women’s “congress,” the KO- 
WANI, was formed a few months later, and comprised initially 
thirteen different women’s groups. Intensely nationalistic, KO- 
WAN I affiliates initially veered far to the left, taking up con- 
tact with the crypto-Communist Women’s International Demo- 
cratic Federation, and assisting in the revolutionary effort by 
collecting food, clothing and medicine for Indonesia’s motley 
army, as well as in social welfare objectives like the founda- 
tion of war orphanages. The radical tone of KOWANI, how- 
ever, did not find favor with more conservative and Muslim 
elements, among them such Islamic women’s groups as Musli- 
mat and the Partai Wanita Rakjat (Women’s People’s Party) .'® 
The dissolution of KOWANI in 1950 has been followed by the 
rise (and fall) of new coordinating bodies, like the present In- 
donesian Women’s Congress (Kongres Wanita Indonesia), and 
has contributed to a relatively greater associational autonomy, 
as well as to conflicts of policy between Islamic, Christian, Com- 
munistic, and secular Liberal women’s groups. These conflicts 
have tended to detract from the effectiveness of the women’s 
movement as a whole in its struggle toward such common ob- 
jectives as a general marriage law, health and educational ser- 
vices for rural women, and implementation of the equality prin- 
ciple in government service and political life. 

There can be little question that the success of the national- 
ist revolution has accelerated already existing changes in wom- 
an’s status and in the country’s marriage patterns. Even in 
the later colonial period the emergence of the new emancipated 
Indonesian woman had become a much discussed problem 
among the growing Indonesian intelligentsia; the conflict be- 
tween traditionalism and modernism in marriage and in the 
choice of marriage partner for awhile all but dominated the 
themes of Indonesian novels of the ’twenties and ’thirties.'’ 

With the revolution the demands of the emancipated Indo- 
nesian woman became more pronounced. As the talented Indo- 
nesian woman author Suwarsih Djojopuspito put it: “One says 
that the modern woman is difficult because she refuses to ac- 
cept that different rights are accorded her in life than the men 


16 Java Bode, November 23, 1950; Merdeka, November 29, 1950. 
17 For an analysis of these novels see J. M. van der Kroef, Indonesia 
in the Modern World, 2, pp. 266-267. 
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and because society has never wanted to understand the injus- 
tice done to her in the way that she wanted it understood.’’'* 

Now, more than a decade since the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion, confusing and conflicting social currents have increas- 
ingly tended to leave woman’s status and woman’s rights even 
more uncertain and undefined. The absence of a uniform mar- 
riage law, the continued operation of traditional adat courts, 
the influence of orthodox Islamic concepts of family and inherit- 
ance law — all have tended to create a variety of norms and 
societal levels, to which woman is expected to adhere, depend- 
ing on her cultural environment, education, intelligence, and 
social position. 

The reluctance of the government or of parliament to pro- 
mulgate a uniform marriage law lies precisely in their recogni- 
tion of the great cultural and religious diversities in the coun- 
try, and in the traditional Indonesian tendency not to drive a 
controversial issue to a head by insisting on rigid or partisan 
formulations. For the question of such a marriage law raises 
with it a whole range of problems in other related aspects of 
Indonesian life, among them the place to be accorded to Islamic 
(and more especially Shaifi’itic) law in the whole political and 
judicial structure of the new Indonesian state. Aware of the 
past conflicts between adat and Islam, between secularism and 
Islam, and increasingly conscious of the persistent diversities 
of culture among the Indonesian citizenry, government leaders 
are inclined to await the decisions of the recently elected Con- 
stituent Assembly in the matter. Yet, as a result of this inde- 
cision, legal certainty for the Indonesian woman has tended to 
recede and a transitional marriage pattern has emerged in 
which extremes of modernism and traditionalism meet; chance 
and individual choice determine the social basis of marriage. 

As a consequence, there has been an alarming spread of 
anomie in most areas of the archipelago. One may encounter 
it in the form of a new religious movement, the Agama Pant- 
jasila, recently reported in West Java, whose chief “tenet of 
faith” seems to be that men and women may marry or live 
with one another without informing village or other civil au- 
thorities."° One may hear it in the addresses made during the 
recent conference of the Advisory Institute for Marriage and 
Divorce Affairs, during which the reason for the 200,000 di- 





18 Suwarsih Djojopuspito, “Eva’s Domein,” Oriéntatie (Djakarta), 1. 


November 8, 1947, p. 30. 
19 Java Bode, October 9, 1954. 
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vorces in 1955 in West Java alone was analyzed. Speakers ex- 
plaining the high divorce rate pointed to such factors as a wid- 
ening of financial difficulties, the “wild and unrestricted poly- 
gamy” operating on a basis of “free love” to make a travesty 
of Islamic concepts of polygamy, and a general lack of under- 
standing of the value and sanctity of marriage as the basis 
of society.”° But not just in West Java, a region long known for 
its alarming aspects of social disorganization, does one encounter 
instances of marital instability and of transition in woman’s 
status. A recent case study of young women of the Makassa- 
rese ethnic group of South Sulawesi points up the disorganiz- 
ing effects of urbanization very clearly.*: The contrast be- 
tween the social patterns of the city of Makassar and the sur- 
rounding countryside is expressed in the divorce rate (1 di- 
vorce for 15 marriages in the rural area, 1 divorce for every 2 
to 3 marriages in the city), in the growing number of city 
marriages concluded without parental approval and regulation 
as is prescribed by Makassarese custom, in the increase in abor- 
tion cases and in the appearance of suicide in the city. The sui- 
cides studied all involved young women who, pressed by par- 
ents and traditional norms of filial obligation, are forced to 
marry, whereas they themselves have other ideas about their 
future, such as desire for more schooling. The significance of 
the case study is that it shows the presence within the Makas- 
sarese ethnic group of a far-reaching conflict between modern 
urban and folk agrarian values which exacts its toll in marital 
instability and individual anomie. Without exaggeration one 
might say that a similar conflict is, in varying degrees, observ- 
able in all the major ethnic areas of Indonesia. 

The degree to which Indonesia will be able to absorb the 
shocks of this widening disorganization by mobilizing present 
agencies of social control is difficult to determine. Perhaps the 
very eclecticism that has characterized so much of Indonesian 
culture for so long will also prove to be its greatest asset in this 
difficult era of transition. JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 
University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn. 

20 Oost en West (The Hague), October, 1956, p. 22. Parliamentary 
deputy Mrs. Sutiah Surjahadi informed members of the Indonesian 
parliament early in 1957 that in 1951 56 per cent of all marriages 
in Indonesia ended in divorce; in 1952, 60 per cent; in 1953, 51 per cent; 
and in 1955 and 1956, both nearly 50 per cent. Oost en West, February, 
1957, p. 16. 


21H. T. Chabot, “Jonge Vrouwen in Conflict,” IJndonesié, 8 (1955), 
pp. 40-47. 








Fiction: A Tool for Sociology Teachers 


Many normally serious people admit that they would like 
to be on better terms with sociology, but are kept aloof by its 
terminology. Even students of the science have been known to 
make the same complaint. Their teacher, too, would confess 
regret that so little of his courses is assimilated, so little 
grasped deeply enough to affect his students’ personal lives, and 
through them society as a whole. 

Yet sociological knowledge, as we know, is important for 
the protection and betterment of our society. The fact becomes 
progressively clearer that “social organization is not a puzzle 
to be definitely disposed of, as one solves a problem in chess 
and puts the pieces away, but a never-ending job.” 

Educators in recent years, therefore, have increased rather 
than slackened their efforts to provide youth with the essentials 
of this science of society. So there is now no shortage of col- 
legiate departments of sociology, nor curricula, nor textbooks. 
The shortage is rather in the retained understanding of many 
who use the textbooks. 

Some sociology teachers are gifted with the skill of dynamic 
presentation, with a reservoir of experience from which to illus- 
trate, and thus vitalize, their discourses. But the majority of 
us face a problem congenital to the teaching profession: the 
problem of motivating study, of making subject matter per- 
sonally pertinent, and hence assimilable with least effort. New 
terminology and abstract principles by themselves do not con- 
vince students that a subject is pertinent to their own welfare. 


Fiction for Dynamic Analysis 


Fiction can be useful in explaining sociological facts, pro- 
blems, principles, and in deepening the understanding of them. 
It can help the sociology teacher: 1) by providing re-state- 
ments of societal problems in non-technical language; 2) by pro- 
viding dynamic analysis of those problems in terms of the stu- 
dents’ own experience or possible experience. 

Terminology proper to any science is commonly the first 
obstacle to be overcome by a novice trying to master a given 
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science. Terminology basic to the science must become his or- 
dinary vehicle of expressing his ideas in that discipline. Soci- 
ology is no different in this respect from any other science; it 
has its own proper terms. A source of greater difficulty in so- 
ciology, however, is the fact that many words previously fa- 
miliar to the young student must now in their sociological con- 
text become associated with new connotations, be narrowed or 
broadened in meaning, and in some instances be given alto- 
gether new denotations. 

But the process in teaching, as we know, is to go from the 
known to the unknown. What is the teacher of sociology to do, 
then — faced at the outset with the problem of teaching an 
unknown science with an unknown terminology? Fiction, it is 
here suggested, can help that situation by presenting genuinely 
sociological material in language which is non-technical. 

The number of novels and short stories published yearly 
insures a variety of material illustrative of the subject matter 
of sociology. Over a period of years, a teacher could supply 
himself with many illustrations of past and present social 
phenomena, and these illustrations would be immediately ap- 
preciable even by beginners. Life-size verifications of doctrine 
are no small asset for any teacher. 

Fiction would facilitate your students’ understanding of the 
science, too, by implementing a dynamic anaylsis of societal 
problems. By dynamic analysis is meant highlighting the prin- 
ciples or elements latent in a given problem, in such a way that 
they are seen to be immediately applicable to the students’ own 
lives. The term dynamic? here signifies that those analyzed 
principles or elements are correlated to social phenomena al- 
ready within the students’ own experience. 

Any societal problem, when re-presented in a novel, can be 
analyzed in terms of locale and character which ring true (more 
or less, depending on the talent of the novelist). This teaching 
technique resembles that used by professors of moral theology, 
the case-study method. They have found the system useful in 
imprinting on seminarians’ memory the theological core which 
a given moral case illustrates. 

This type of focus on the res being taught has not rarely 


stimulated students’ personal responses. Viewing a societal 


2As defined in the Dictionary of Sociology, Henry Pratt Fairchild, 
ed. (New York: Philosophical Library, 1944), p. 100: “Dynamic: Ener- 
getic, forceful; introducing a new ‘force,’ a factor previously considered as 
outside and irrelevant to the situation, and now demanding re-equilibration.” 
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problem embodied in a novel, and freed of the handicap of 
strange terminology, students tend more spontaneously to get 
and to express their ideas about factors involved in the given 
problem. Criticism thus aroused from personal interest may or 
may not lead to social improvements. That is materia] for 
other researches. But the probability is that society will in time 
feel the impact of such personalized understanding. One’s re- 
action to the glimpse of a blindman singing on a corner with 
a cup hanging from his neck to catch the pennies for his song, 
is different from one’s reaction to a column of statistics on the 
number and condition of our handicapped. 

The term fiction is not to be understood as limited to novels 
or short stories labeled “sociological.” That selection would be 
too narrow, even arbitrary, since the label is a non-sociologist’s 
opinion of what does or does not constitute sociology. Let the 
piece of fiction speak for itself. If it deals recognizably with fac- 
tors generally found in sociology, then it has sociological vaue in 
the sense here intended. My Antonia by Willa Cather and The 
Yearling by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, for example, would not 
ordinarily be classified as “sociological novels.” Yet they deal 
with recognizably sociological factors: My Antonia illustrates 
the phenomena of Americanization and acclimatization; The 
Yearling illustrates human ecology, rural family, and natural 
area. 

Here are a few more randomly chosen titles, providing un- 
expectedly sociological content: The Just and the Unjust by 
James Gould Cozzens, the story of a murder trial, gives accu- 
rately detailed court procedure, balanced by asture character- 
analysis of the non-criminals. The law profession is defined 
from the three points of view of judge, district attorney, and 
tyro-lawyer. The crimes of kidnapping and political maneu- 
vering come to life in word and action. Cozzen’s The Last 
Adam depicts life in a small town, with portrayal of its delin- 
quent physician; this unworthy health custodian’s motives are 
shown and analyzed, and condemned by public opinion; the ir- 
rationality of mob behavior is emphasized, as is also the power 
of social control. Baritone by Lillian Lauferty tells the life of 
an egotist, an immigrant in New York City. Highlighted are 
the in-group feelings and folkways of the members of his sym- 
phony orchestra, his girl’s neurosis after an abortion, and rac- 
ism. The Icelandic Independent People, by Halldor Laxness, is 
an epic about sheep-farmers. As the hero activates his philos- 
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ophy of life (Depend on no one, owe no one), the reader is 
treated to a review of popular superstition, family conflict, and 
especially the effects of social isolation. A contrasting study, 
Ole Edvart Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth, narrates the woes 
of immigration, neighborliness, cooperation, human ecology, 
personality conflicts, abnormal behavior, active ideationalism, 
conquest of nature, and marital love. 


Besides using material such as those novels to illustrate his 
lectures, there are two other ways in which the teacher can 
use them. He may assign one specific novel to be read by the 
whole class, so that each member will be responsible for dis- 
cussion of a certain problem treated in that one novel. Or he 
may assign several novels dealing with the same problem; this 
assignment may be made after the problem has been treated 
in class, or as a preliminary to class discussion of the problem. 
It goes without saying, of course, that no teacher will assign 
novels he himself has not read; this number can be expected to 
grow gradually in the course of his teaching years. 


Twelve Principles of Education 
Implemented by This Use of Fiction 


A legitimate proof for the reasonableness of this suggested 
use of fiction can be drawn from the basic principles of educa- 
tion which it implements. (The principles are numbered to cor- 
respond to the summary table which follows.) 


(1) “Human beings do inherit social needs and tendencies.’ 
The very helplessness of a newborn infant persuades one of 
that truth. By the time he has become a sociology student, the 
infant has not only his inherited social nature — with its needs 
and tendencies — but also individual social needs and ten- 
dencies. Both of those categories fall within the ambit of a so- 
ciology teacher’s courses. His class time is spent in acknowl- 
edging them, explaining, defending, and correlating them. He 
would be helped by the existing supply of novels and short 
stories illustrating all manner of social needs and tendencies; 
needs, for example, like social adjustment, social code, social 
control, and tendencies such as social acquisitiveness, social as- 
similation, social conflict. 


3 William Kane, S.J., Some Principles of Education (Chicago: Loyola 
University Press, 1938), p. 18. 
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(2) “Human beings also inherit tendencies to disorder in 
their powers and functions.’”* As homely an item as the early 
disorder in one’s appetite for green apples, or the reckless grasp 
of an uncle’s shiny watch, indicates the truth of that principle. 
It is this inherited tendency to disorder, we know, which under- 
lies many of the social problems studied in sociology. Fiction 
affords an ample supply of examples of such disorders, their 
causes and effects; instances of alcoholism, for example, or anti- 
Semitism, desertion, disease, divorce, drug addiction, gossip, 
personality deterioration, juvenile delinquency. The fact that a 
teacher’s examples are fictional makes possible a scrutiny, an- 
alysis, and synthesis of social problems altogether free of in- 
trusion on anyone’s privacy. 

(3) and (4) “There are important individual differences 
in the original equipment of human beings,’”® and “the original 
equipment of each human being as modified by succeeding edu- 
cational changes is the material of all further education.’”® 
There you have the admission of individual differences among 
educands. Granted that some generalization is nesessary in the 
educational process, the process should not be exclusively gen- 
eral; for, by the time an individual enrolls in high school, his 
original equipment has been modified an indeterminable num- 
ber of ways. No teacher, much less the teacher of sociology, is 
excused from taking those individual differences of his students 
into account. Since many of those differences are social in 
nature, the sociologist will operate on the grounded assumption 
that each student has his own sociological “I.Q.” That is to say, 
every member of his class has been conditioned by societal re- 
lationships and, possibly, even societal problems, which have 
left individual needs or interests within each student. The well- 
to-do, for example, need to know more about slum conditions; 
the underprivileged need to know about social mobility; the 
prejudiced need to know that they are prejudiced; urban resi- 
dents need to know more about the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of rural areas; rural residents need to know more about 
urban areas; the incautious need to know about the power of 
propaganda; low-and-high-minded need to know more about 
ideals, active ideationalism, motivation, and values. The soci- 
ology teacher cannot afford to ignore these individual needs, 
nor refuse to student-center his teaching to meet those needs. 

+ Ibid., p. 20. 


5 Ibid., p. 23. 
6 Ibid., p. 28. 
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But before the teacher can take them into account, he must 
first know what they are. Fiction can help him in this search. 
Early in the year, let each student make his own choice of a 
novel from a list of books dealing with a wide variety of socio- 
logical factors. The student’s selection and subsequent report 
may be the key to one of his societal needs; it is even more 
likely to be an indication of one of his societal interests. This 
early free selection will provide the teacher with at least a clue, 
to be later verified by observing the student’s reactions to sam- 
ple incidents of the same subject matter when it is treated in 
class. Once a teacher knows some of the individual differences 
of his students, he can assign novels which meet their specific 
needs. 

(5) “Another limitation of education is found in the reluc- 
tance that human beings have toward the efforts demanded by 
purposive education.’”’ A body at rest tends to remain at rest. 
That physical law of inertia applies also, mutatis mutandis, to 
the process of education. Hence the lifelong need for induce- 
ments, and reduction of initial efforts necessary, to get people 
launched upon some formal learning process. Sociology stu- 
dents, too, have been known to suffer from this reluctance. 
Hence the the constant search by their teachers for means to 
counteract it. Again fiction is suggested as a means, this time 
with a psychological basis: fiction invites readier reading than 
does a textbook or technical commentary. 

Reluctance will still be there, of course, even in the initial 
period of getting started on an assigned novel. To offset those 
particular moments of reluctance, the author’s talent is relied 
on. If the author is good, he will serve the teacher’s purpose, 
by catching his reader’s interest and holding it until all the good 
intended by the teacher is achieved. The principal reason per- 
haps why a novel can manage to counteract the reluctance, al- 
though formally assigned for a formal educational purpose, 
is the fact that novel-reading approximates idle pastime. 

(6) “There is a ‘law of diminishing returns’ in educational 
effort.”* That principle of economics applies to educational 
effort as well, insofar as it refers to non-proportionate returns 
in the relationship of output to input. In education the law 
manifests itself, for example, after a teacher has been lecturing 
for a certain number of minutes. When that saturation point 


7Ibid., p. 41. 
8 Ibid., p. 47. 
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has been reached, the amount of knowledge which his students 
assimilate is in diminshing porportion to the amount of time 
he spends in lecturing. 

That point of diminshing return is the signal to vary one’s 
teaching technique. (After a few classes, a teacher can usually 
tell when that point is reached in a given class; the time may 
differ in one course, or with one group of students, from the 
time in another course or with another group of students.) Fic- 
tion is one means which can make the stage of diminishing re- 
turn a time of continued productivity, a time in which his stu- 
dents continue to assimilate. That is the time in which to con- 
duct his reports, discussions, or seminars on novels previously 
assigned, and thus continue to maximize profit from his class 
period. He can either continue to dwell on the same subject 
matter or go on to new matter, depending on the material in 
the novels to be discussed. A well written novel on the subject 
of his preceding lecture, or a discussion of that particular sub- 
ject in terms of several novels already read by his students, 
will not tax the students even though their physical and intel- 
lectual energies are declining. 

(7) “Either to overestimate or to underestimate the ma- 
terial of education is a dangerous error.’® This is carrying the 
principle of individual differences a step farther, for to under- 
estimate or overestimate the ability of any one of his students 
is to run the danger of damaging that individual. Fiction can 
reduce that danger, for novels on a variety of pertinent sub- 
jects, presented in a variety of ways, constitute a tool adjust- 
able to varied educands. The wide range allows for a wide dif- 
ference in the power of understanding. This tool is elastic, can 
be stretched to different lengths for different students, depend- 
ing on the mental distance each has gone in the study of soci- 
ology. Whereas a textbook is a constant, the same for all stu- 
dents, fiction is a variable, an adjustable commentary on the 
text. 

(8) “Objectives chiefly determine the character of educa- 
tion.’”® In the same way, a sociology teacher’s objectives de- 
termine the subject matter and technique of his courses. His 
objective to teach terminology, facts, problems, and principles 
of sociology should be one of the determining factors in his 
choice of tools. Since it is possible that there is more than one 
9 Ibid., p. 52. 
10 Tbid., p. 62. 
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way to implant sociological knowledge in the educand, the 
teacher will not limit himself arbitrarily to one way. He will 
use aS many means as are effective. If his goal is active under- 
standing of sociological factors, he will try to effect this active 
understanding in class. Fiction has been suggested as one of 
the means to that end, as a supplement — not a substitute — 
for the textbook. 

(9) “Of secondary agencies, the most influential are those 
that work informally.”'! The meaning of this principle is clear 
from Kane’s series of ‘“‘oughts.” 


We think, correctly enough, that Tommy ought to be more 
impressed by intellectual rank than by fistic prowess, that 
he ought to respond more enthusiastically to the instruction 
of his teachers than to what he hears in the streets, that in 
his reading he ought to prefer classics to Deadwood Dick. 
We may even think that much more mature people than 
Tommy ought to lift their reading above the extremely low 
level of the newspapers, ought to like great plays and op- 
eras better than movies or musical comedies or burlesque 
shows, ought to prefer Sunday church to Sunday golf. But 
we cease to be realists if we take for granted that what 
ought to be actually is. It is dangerous in education to as- 
sume that noble agencies are more powerful than ignoble 
agencies.” 


Kane concludes his point in words here applied to the use of 
fiction in sociology: 


This truth (the principle about informal agencies of educa- 
tion being the most influential) should be of help in estima- 
ing methods of education. It should suggest ... that a 
frontal attack on the educand is not always the most ef- 
fective, that there is place for the skirmisher, the flanker 

. even in that most formal of all agencies, the school.'* 


The application to the present context is obvious, if we include 
fiction as one of the “informal agencies” recommended, in con- 
trast to the formal “agency” of the textbook. For a textbook 
is necessarily formal, by nature and in structure, whereas a 
novel is by nature and in structure informal. 

(10) “It is unreasonable to entrust the whole of education 
to any one secondary agency.”’* Applying this principle im- 
mediately, may we not say that it is unreasonable to entrust an 
"1 [bid., p. 128. 

12 [bid. 

13 [bid., p. 131. 

14 [bid., p. 182. 
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entire sociological course to any one book? Actually there are 
many other teaching aids available: movies, phonograph re- 
cords, maps, sandboxes, dioramas, socio-dramas. To these 
should be added fiction, less graphic perhaps than the others, 
but probably more available. No one is suggesting that aids 
such as these replace the standard modes of class presentation; 
a textbook, for example is a fundamental, carefully organized, 
clearly subdivided, concisely expressed, and authorative means. 
But its value can be enhanced by some supplementary tool, 
with great profit to student morale and accomplishment. For 
how small a part of his day does the sociology student give his 
attention to his textbook! The rest of the time his attention is 
held by other attractions: by fraternal, familial, neighborhood, 
and regional situations, by biases, by various forms and degrees 
of social problems. Fiction can bring attractions such as those, 
which are actually sociological in nature, into closer associa- 
tion with the textbook used in class, by supplying fictional in- 
stances of them for classroom use. In that sense, fiction pro- 
vides practical applications of textbook doctrines to the more 
vivid influences outside classroom and textbook. 


(11) “The process of education is an art, not a science.’ 
This principle emphasizes the concept of education as a living 
process, which is an important concept when there is question 
of the choice of educational means. Scientific exactness is said 
by some to be the essence of good teaching. But all the exact- 
ness in the world will not, of itself, implant knowledge in an- 
other, or guide or stimulate. Art is needed to apply, to com- 
municate, the truth science has discovered. The sociology 
teacher must, therefore, be an artist in this sense of the word 
if he is to develop his students into constructive participants 
in societal living. Using fiction can help the teacher become 
that kind of artist, insofar as fiction has the flexibility needed 
in the exercise of any art. Such flexibility, as already pointed 
out, is useful in adapting the content of sociology to the various 
degrees of educand knowledge and reluctance. 


(12) “All external efforts in education reduce to stimulat- 
ing and guiding the self-activity of the educand.”'® Applica- 
tion of this principle to our context is evident from Kane’s 
own explanation: 





15 Jbid., p. 161. 
16 Ibid., p. 166. 
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Too often in the schools, instruction, the furnishing of in- 
formation, is looked upon as a complete end-result in 
itself. ... (But) instruction alone, above all to the imma- 
ture, is a dead thing. Knowledge pumped into the mind of 
the student tends to disappear like a western creek in the 
sands, unless the student does something with it." 


That is why fiction is suggested as a means whereby the soci- 
ology teacher can stimulate and guide his students to well- 
founded self-determination in sociological matters. By its use 
he may, with reasonable hope of success, stir his students to 
those efforts which really develop them, namely, their own ef- 
forts. For it can provide some of those internal stimuli toward 
individual interest in societal factors, and at the same time 
assist the teacher in his function as guide. Are not students 
more likely to do something with what they are taught if they 
understand it in terms of their own everyday lives? Given the 
chance, fiction can help in that job of translation. 


17 Tbid. 
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SUMMARY TABLE 
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How Twelve Principles of Education Are Implemented by the 
Sociology Teacher’s Use of Fiction 








General principle of 
education 


Application of prin- 
ciple to sociology 


Implementation of 
principle by use of 
fiction 





1. Human beings in- 
herit social needs and 
tendencies. 


Social needs and tend- 
encies are subject mat- 
ter proper to sociology, 
hence should be taken 
into account in sociol- 
ogy courses above all. 


Fiction provides  ob- 
jective case-studies to 
illustrate lectures on 
these social needs and 
tendencies. 





2. Human beings in- 
herit also tendencies to 
disorder in their pow- 
ers and functions. 


These inherited tend- 
encies to disorder un- 
derlie many of the 
social problems studied 
in sociology courses. 


By furnishing’ ex- 
amples of these tend- 
encies to disorder, for 
inoffensive and _ con- 
trolled discussion, fic- 
tion helps the under- 
standing and _ treat- 
ment of them. 





3. There are important 
individual differences in 
the original equipment 
of human beings. 

4. The original equip- 
ment of each human 
being, as modified by 
later changes, is the 
material of all further 
education. 


Many of these _ in- 
herited individual dif- 
ferences involve social 
factors, hence should be 
acknowledged by the 
sociology teacher above 
all. These differences 
induce various social 
interests and _ needs. 
Later educational in- 
fluences also are cause 
of individual _ social 
needs. 


Fiction, and his stu- 
dents’ reaction to dif- 
ferent pieces of fiction, 


help the _ sociology 
teacher uncover his 
students’ individual 


needs and interests; it 
can help also in the 
satisfying of those in- 
terests and needs, by 
providing a variety of 
“treatment” tailored to 
the various individual 
needs. 





5. Human beings have 
reluctance toward the 
efforts demanded by 
purposive education. 


Sociology students too 
experience reluctance 
to studying sociology. 
It stems often from the 
problem of new termi- 
nology. 


Fiction helps reduce 
that reluctance by its 
non-technical presenta- 
tion of technical ma- 
terial. Once the socio- 
logical concept is un- 
derstood, through fic- 
tion, learning the term 
for that concept is less 
difficult. 





6. There is a law of 
diminishing returns in 
educational effort. 


Sociological lectures 
too are subject to this 
law; there is a satura- 
tion point of technical 
intake. 


Fiction furnishes a 
convenient change of 
pace when the point of 
diminishing returns is 
reached. 
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General principle of 
education 


Application of prin- 
ciple to sociology 
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Implementation of 
principle by use of 
fiction 





7. Either to overesti- 
mate or to underesti- 
mate the material of 
education is a danger- 
ous error. 


Underestimation of a 
student’s ability to 
comprehend societal 
factors can damage his 
social development. 


Fiction is an _ elastic 
tool, adjustable to each 
student’s __ sociological 
ability. Fiction is a 
“variable,” whereas the 
textbook is a “con- 
stant.” 





8. Objectives chiefly 
determine the character 
of education. 


Sociology teacher’s ob- 
jectives should there- 
fore determine his 
choice of tools. 


Fiction is a tool to be 
chosen, in view of the 
sociology teacher’s ob- 
jective to give his stu- 
dents active under- 
standing of society. 





9. Most influential sec- 
ondary agencies are the 
informal. 


The informal agencies 
are likewise the most 
influential in teaching 
sociological truths. 


Fiction provides an in- 
formal agency usable 
even in the formal 
classes of sociology. 





10. To entrust whole of 
education to any one 
secondary agency is un- 
reasonable. 


For a sociology teacher 
to deprive himself of 
an assortment of teach- 
ing aids is unreason- 
able. 


Fiction has pedagogi- 
cal value, as_ supple- 
mentary to textbook, 
by reproducing in class 
the extra-class_ rival 
agencies of sociological 
education. 





11. The process of edu- 
cation is an art. 


Communicating and 
applying __ sociological 
principles is an art. 


Fiction is the neces- 
sarily flexible tool for 
the sociology teacher- 
artist. 





12. All external efforts 
in education reduce to 
stimulating and guid- 
ing the self-activity of 
the educand. 


Self-determination in 
societal matters is the 
purpose of the sociol- 
ogy teacher’s stimula- 
tion and guidance. 


Fiction provide stim- 
uli to interest in so- 
cietal factors, and pre- 
sents cases to train 
judgment in_ societal 
problems. 





THOMAS TRESE, S.J. 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana 








NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 





SISTER MIRIAM LYNCH, 0O.S.U. 
URSULINE COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PUBLICATIONS, RESEARCH STUDIES 


Sociology, an introductory text by Reverend Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., 
is being published this month by the University of Chicago Press. The book 
is an analytical examination of group life and cultural habits with special 
emphasis on personal status, overt behavioral patterns, and social values. 
Father Fichter has also been conducting a year-long research project, a 
sociological study of a parochial elementary school, while visiting professor 
of sociology at the University of Notre Dame. His article, “Parochial 
School Teacher,” appeared in the Catholic World, April, 1957. 

The United States Public Health Service has renewed for two years 
its grant to Reverend Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R., of Catholic University, 
for his study of endogamous marriage patterns in a racially mixed Catholic 
group, as part of a research program in human genetics. Father Harte 
spoke on “Endogamous Marriage Patterns in a Tri-racial Isolate Group” 
at the District of Columbia meeting of the American Sociological Society 
on March 19, 1957. 

Reverend Raymond Bernard, S.J., of the Institute of Social Order, is 
making plans to start a third survey to determine what changes are taking 
place in admission policies of the United States Sisterhoods concerning 
race restrictions. He has completed a field survey on racial attitudes in a 
Southern diocese undertaken under the auspices of the Catholic Committee 
of the South. 

George O. Roberts, graduate student at Catholic University, has re- 
ceived a fellowship from the Carnegie Foundation to attend the Institute 
of International Affairs being held at the University of Wyoming from 
June 10 to July 14. The topic is “Africa: Tomorrow’s Continent.” Mr. 
Roberts is planning a trip to West Africa to investigate “Cultural Influ- 
ences upon European Medical and Health Programs in Sierra Leone” with 
a grant from the National Institute of Health. Professor Kenneth Little 
of the University of Edinburgh and Dr. Daryll Forde, Director of the In- 
ternational African Institute, are cooperating with Mr. Roberts in this 
study. 

Mother Patricia Barrett, R.S.C.J., of Maryville College, Saint Louis, 
is making a survey of books and articles dealing with the problem of Church 
and State relations. Her cumulative bibliography appears annually in The 
Service-Letter of the Political Science Committee of the Institute of Social 
Order. Mother Barrett’s doctoral dissertation (Saint Louis University, 
1950) dealt with “Catholic Opinion on Some Aspects of the Church-State 
Problem in the United States.” 

Sister M. Inez Hilger, O.S.B., professor of sociology and psychology 
at the Saint Cloud Hospital School of Nursing, Saint Cloud, Minnesota, 
is compiling for publication an autobiography of an old Araucanian Indian 
of Chile, based on verbatim quotations which she collected while doing re- 
search with the Araucanians. Sister Inez is an honorary research associate 
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of the Smithsonian Institution. Her volume, Araucanian Child Life and 
Its Cultural Background, is being published this year by the Smithsonian 
Institution in its Miscellaneous Collections Series. Sister is also preparing 
for publication notes in ethnology that she took among the Navaho, Pueblo, 
Crow, and Blackfeet. 


DEPARTMENTAL NEWS 


Seattle University: Mr. Robert Larson, assistant professor of soci- 
ology, has been awarded a grant by the Danforth Foundation. He will be 
on leave of absence during 1957-1958 to complete his studies for the doc- 
torate at the University of Washington. Miss Anita Yourglich, assistant 
professor of sociology, is currently on leave, completing her doctoral studies 
at the University of Oregon, also with a grant from the Danforth Found- 
ation. Mrs. Virginia Watson is teaching the anthropology courses in the 
department, succeeding Dr. June M. Collins, who resigned to accept a posi- 
tion at Pennsylvania State University. 

Catholic University: Dean C. J. Nuesse of the School of Social Science, 
who is a member of the Governing Board of the UNESCO Youth Institute, 
went to Munich, Germany, in April to participate in a meeting of the Board. 

Reverend Raymond Bernard, S.J., of the Institute of Social Order, has 
been named director of the 1957 summer workshop in human relations at 
Loyola University of Los Angeles. Reverend John L. Thomas, S.J., is giv- 
ing a course at the same university during the summer; the subject is “The 
American Catholic Family.” 

Saint Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Indiana, is introducing a major 
program in sociology, beginning in September 1957, under the direction of 
Reverend Joseph F. Scheuer, C.PP.S. Father Scheuer is also working with 
members of local police departments, judiciaries, and legal men in a pro- 
gram of adult education at The St. Joseph College Calumet Extension 
Center. 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee: At the annual convention of the 
National Catholic Conference on Family Life, Sister Mary Canisia, 
S.S.N.D., was given a Catholic Family Award in recognition of her work 
for the Catholic family on a national and local level. The convention was 
held at the Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, March 18-21, 1957. 

Sister Alice Ann has been added to the Sociology Department at Our 
Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. Sister Mary Immaculate 
was named a member of the Executive Committee of the Division of Grad- 
uate Schools by the Council on Social Work Education. 

The Graduate Department of Social Science at Saint John’s Univer- 
sity, Jamaica, New York, has established a Community Service project for 
the training of professional and volunteer workers in the field of Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention under the direction of Professor Walter L. Willigan. 
Outlines and bibliographies will be furnished on reguest without charge. 

Sister M. Liguori and Sister M. James of Mundelein College attended 
the Mid-West Regional meeting of the American Sociological Society in 
Des Moines on April 5 and 6. 

Sister Marie Agnes of Rome, P.M., professor of sociology at Rivier 
College in Nashua, New Hampshire, has been appointed Director of its 
Graduate Division. 
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Dr. Franz H. Mueller, of the College of Saint Thomas, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, has been granted a visiting professorship at the University of 
Vienna by the Board of Foreign Scholarships of the United States De- 
partment of State. Dr. Mueller will teach two courses in Vienna, begin- 
ning in October. These are “Labor Problems in American Society” and 
“American Industrial Sociology.” Mrs. Mueller (Dr. Therese J.) has joined 
the Department of Sociology at the College of Saint Thomas as a part- 
time instructor. She is also a part-time instructor in sociology at Saint 
Catherine’s College in Saint Paul. 

Reverend Stanislaus T. Sypek, Emmanuel College, Boston, gave the 
keynote address at the Human Relations Conference for teachers and com- 
unity workers in the field of Americanization, held in Buffalo, New York, 
on March 15 and 16. His topic was the Assimilation Patterns in the Amer- 
ican Community.” The conference was sponsored by the Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of Buffalo and the Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai 
B’Rith. 

Dr. Grace M. Jaffe, head of the Sociology Department of Barat Col- 
lege, Lake Forest, Illinois, has been named to the Executive Committee 
of the Illinois Council on Discrimination in Higher Education. . . . Kath- 
leen Kelly, a Barat student, won a scholarship to the School of Social Serv- 
ice at Catholic University. 

Miss Irene V. Page, lecturer in sociology at Assumption University, 
Windsor, Ontario, was awarded an honorary LL.D. by the University of 
Western Ontario at the request of Ursuline College, London, whose grad- 
uate she is. (Ursuline College, Brescia Hall, is the Catholic women’s col- 
lege in the University of Western Ontario.) Miss Page served as a social 
worker with the Canadian Army during World War II, then as an UNRRA 
worker in displaced persons camps in Germany after liberation, later as 
a staff member of the International Refugee Organization in Italy. . . 
Patricia Griffin, a sociology major at Ursuline College, has been chosen to 
represent the University of Western Ontario at the World University 
Students’ Seminar in Ghana, Africa, in the summer of 1957. 

Dr. Albert Bonelli and John Stanley have been added to the faculty 
of the Sociology Department of La Salle College, Philadelphia. 


SOCIOLOGY CLUBS 


The Sociology Club of Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, sponsors an 
annual all-day field trip to Chicago by chartered bus. The group visits the 
“Black Belt,” “Skid Row,” the “Gold Coast,” the Chicago House of Correc- 
tion, Marillac House, and the Cradle. Another annual trip is made to a 
Wisconsin State Institution, such as the Waupun State Prison or the Oregon 
School for Girls in Madison, Wisconsin. Other Milwaukee city, county, 
and Wisconsin state institutions in the local area are visited within the 
framework of the course, Social Agencies. Guest speakers at club meetings 
have included members from Jewish Vocational School, the Urban League, 
the Saint Charles Boys Home, the Social Service Department of the Mil- 
waukee Public School System, the Milwaukee County Association for Re- 
tarded Children, and the Chicago Crime Commission. Two Mount Mary 
graduates of 1956 reviewed social work as a career at one of the club 
meetings. 
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The spring round of activities of the Sociology Club of Saint Mary’s 
University, San Antonio, includes a visit to the police department and city 
jail, a clinic and tour at the San Antonio State Hospital for the insane, 
an Easter Party for children of poor Mexican families, a trip to Austin 
to visit state institutions for the feeble-minded and for the blind, and a 
spring barbecue for a “family-get-together” of members, their families, 
and close friends. . . . Aid to poor Mexican-American families, with 
emergency food and medicine supplied, is a year-round activity of the Club, 
financed by a Christmas Drive. The club membership is around thirty, in- 
cluding most of the students on the campus intending to major in soci- 
ology, some of the majors in the downtown college evening classes, and 
graduates who wish to remain in the club. The faculty adviser is Brother 
Herbert F. Leies, S.M. 

The group which serves as a sociology club at Ursuline College of 
Paola, Kansas, is the Family Life Commission. On March 2, 1957, it spon- 
sored a one-day workshop on family life conducted by Reverend John L. 
Thomas, S.J., who spoke on “The Significance of Cultural Pluralism for 
the American Catholic Family” and on “Practical Application of the Cath- 
olic View of Marriage in Your Lives.” Eighty-two students from seven 
colleges attended. 

Barat College, Lake Forest, Illinois, is organizing a Human Relations 
Club. Four students attended a Human Relations Conference at Lake 
Geneva, Illinois. . . . Members of the sociology club at Mundelein have 
been attending the Human Relations lectures sponsored by Loyola’s club. 
The Loyola Human Relations Club was awarded the Thomas J. Crowe 
Interracial Justice Award of the Chicago Catholic Interracial Council at 
the annual May breakfast. 

Students wishing to present one of five ten-minute papers on “The 
Challenge of Delinquency” Student Session of the ACSR meeting in De- 
cember in Washington, D. C., are asked to get in touch with Miss Barbara 
Schaich, ’58, President, Sociology Club, Trinity College, Washington, 17, 
D. C., between September 10 and 20. 


AREA MEETINGS 

New officers for the Philadelphia Chapter of the ACSS, elected on 
February 16, are: President, Walter Zenner, College of Chestnut Hill; 
Vice-President, Hugh Brooks, Villanova University; and Secretary, Sister 
Consuelo Maria, S.S.J., College of Chestnut Hill. Mr. Dennis Clark of the 
Commission on Human Relations addressed the Chapter on the topic of 
Urban Housing Problems, in February. On April 14, the discussion on 
housing was continued at a meeting open to students. The speakers were 
Redevelopment Administrator William Rafsky, Dr. Frank Horne of the 
New York Housing Council, and Mr. Dennis Clark. A student panel of 
questioners was drawn from the sociology club at La Salle College. 

The Chicago Chapter discussed the problems of non-delinquent youth 
at the winter meeting, held on February 28, 1957; occupational trends were 
the topic of the May 4 meeting. Sister Mary Mercedes, O.S.B., of Saint 
Scholastica High School, Brother L. David, F.S.C., of Saint George High 
School, and Dr. J. E. McKeown of De Paul University conducted the panel 
on the problems of non-delinquent youth. Dr. McKeown, president of the 
Chicago Chapter, presented a summary of the opinions on these problems 
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as given by ACSS members in Chicago in reply to a questionnaire. Dating 
was seen as the major problem area, with emphasis on difficulties in finding 
wholesome recreation on dates. Other problems stressed were related to 
lack of or non-acceptance of parental guidance, school problems, employment 
problems, physical and mental health problems. Sister Mercedes compared 
the responses of high school seniors and sophomores to the question: “What 
do you consider to be the two greatest problems of non-delinquent teen- 
agers?” The sophomores mentioned school work most frequently; the sen- 
iors, recreation. 
POLL REPORT 


Of the 450 questionnaires mailed to ACSS members asking their wishes 
regarding the time and place of the next convention, 147 were returned. 
Of these 57 preferred Washington; 28, Chicago; 12, the East Coast; 11, 
Boston; 10, St. Louis; 10, New York; other choices were scattered. In 
reply to the question: “Shall we hold our next convention at the time and 
place of The American Sociological Society to be held in Washington, D.C., 
August 27, 28, and 29, 1957?” 71 replied no; 69, yes; 7 made no comment. 
In answer to a choice of time if the convention were not held with the ASS, 
75 wished to hold it as usual, between Christmas and New Year; 36, be- 
tween semesters, the last week of January; 5, during the summer; 4, dur- 
ing Easter vacation. Other times were chosen by only one or two respond- 
ents. 

OTHER ITEMS 

Reverend William Ferree, S.M., formerly Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, Ponce, Puerto Rico, was elected to the position of 
International Director of High Education and now resides in Rome at 22 
Via Latina. 

Reverend Paul Hanly Furfey, who has been on leave from Catholic 
University (from July 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957) to serve as Assistant 
Director of the Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation Project, a survey being 
conducted for the Mayor of New York City, plans to spend a few weeks 
in Europe prior to his return to Catholic University. He gave the Com- 
mencement Address at Mount St. Mary College, Hooksett, New Hampshire, 
on June 2. 


COMMITTEE ON AWARDS 

Members of the Society are invited to submit to the Committee on 
Awards any research which they wish to be considered for the 1957 Award. 
The research is to be done during the period October 15, 1956 and October 
14, 1957. The description of the Award and type of research to be con- 
sidered is given in the June 1954 issue of THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCI- 
OLOGICAL REVIEW. The following members have been appointed to the Com- 
mittee on Awards: 
Dr. Bela Kovrig, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Brother D. Augustine, F.S.C., La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Sister M. Jeanine, O.S.F., Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Sister M. Inez, O.S.B., St. Anthony’s Convent, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
Sister Mary Edward, C.S.J., The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, Chairman. 
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“RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE CENSUS OF MARCH 1957” 

The March Current Population Survey asked for data on “religious 
preference” in Item 31 as follows: 

“What is .. .’s religion — Baptist, Luthern, etc?” Beneath this 
question, the enumerators marked response ovals labelled respectively 
“Baptist,” “Lutheran,” “Presbyterian,” “Ot(ther)-Protestant” (Specify), 
“Roman Catholic,” “Jewish,” “All Other” (Specify) and “None.” The 
item was widely protested. 

The instructions for the enumerators are that the question is to be 
asked only of persons 14 years of age and over, but every such member 
of the household is to be entered. For young people (“children”), enter 
by “denominaiton in which the child is being trained or brought up.” For 
“Christians” who neither attend nor prefer a church, the entry is to be 
under “Other Protestant,” although “no preference” should be stated in 
the notes. Among the “All Other” should be listed such as “North Amer- 
ican Old Roman Catholic Church,” the “Polish National Catholic Church 
of America” and several “Eastern Churches”; it is not clear how Catholics 
of other than the Roman rite were entered. 

The Current Population Survey also gathered the usual information 
on age, race, marital and occupational status, veteran or armed force 
status, dwelling, income, and education; extensive cross-tabulations with 
religious preference are being done. Doctor Paul C. Glick, Chief of the 
Social Statistics Section of the Population Division of the Bureau of the 
Census (Washington 25, D.C.) is in charge of handling the data. Event- 
ually, perhaps beginning in September, the religious preference data will 
be reported in the usual Current Population Survey Reports under such 
heads as Marital Status, Families, Fertility, Employment, and Income. 
There may also be some special releases bringing together the general 
findings and presenting materials not appearing elsewhere. 

It seems appropriate to note: 

1) Only well-qualified enumerators are used to gather the data for the 
Current Population Survey. They may be expected to follow their instruc- 
tions carefully and intelligently. 

2) The sample is drawn on households, not persons. If the size of Catholic 
family is above the average, Catholics may be under-represented person- 
wise. 

8) Excluding persons under 14 from the respondents may yield a propor- 
tion of Catholics lower than that of small-area or sample studies of whole 
populations. 

4) Care must be used not to interpret results in terms of the “religious 
preference,” despite this official name of the query. The question asked 
may concern many things, such as practice, preference or even neglect; 
certainly there is no profession of allegiance. 

5) Persons saying they have no religion, or that they are agnostics, dis- 
believers or athesists are to be entered as “None.” But persons absent 
about whom no definite information could be obtained or who refused to 
answer are to be entered as “NA” (not ascertainable). The “None” and 
“NA” columns deserve watching. Incidentally, some lapsed Catholics may 
be entered as “Other Protestant” in broad tabulations. 

“Informed sources in Washington” say that the religious preference 
item will very likely appear in the 1960 census. 

B. G. MULVANEY, C.S.V. 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 
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BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Texas 


The American Catholic Family. By John L. Thomas, S.J. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1956. Pp. xii+ 
471. $5.75. 

The highly significant contributions that Sociology can make 
to the Church and the family in America are amply illustrated 
in The American Catholic Family. Father Thomas is concerned 
with the cultural discontinuities which the American Catholic 
family faces in contemporary United States. His opening chap- 
ter “Minority Survival in a Complex Society” is one of the finest 
analyses in the Sociology of the Family written in the present 
day. He continues with two chapters on the Catholic concept 
of marriage and then devotes three chapters to the character- 
istics of the American Catholic family. Limitations in this last 
section are those due to the general unavailability of accurate 
data on the social structure of American Catholics. 

Despite these lacks the author has provided an adequate de- 
scription of the present status of American Catholics. The next 
four chapters deal with family breakdown and practically all 
the material is drawn from Father Thomas’ doctoral disserta- 
tion. Again there are some limitations because of the limited 
scope of this study which the author readily admits. At the 
same time this is just about the only existent study on family 
breakdown among Catholics. The five concluding chapters deal 
with programs for survival. 

Many sociologists are already familiar with Father Thomas’ 
numerous studies on the American family. Factors involved in 
family breakdown as drawn from his study of cases from the 
Chicago Chancery Office place considerable emphasis upon 
drinking and adultery as the major factors in family dissolu- 
tion. He particularly stresses his belief that drinking, for 
example, may not be viewed as a symptom but should rather 
be viewed as a cause. The reviewer would continue to ques- 
tion this. 

If serious attention is paid to Father Thomas’ keen and 
thorough analysis of cultural discontinuities and to his sugges- 
tions for constructive programs, this book could mark a turn- 
ing point in the history of the American family. It is essential 
reading for every American sociologist and particularly for 
professors and students in courses on marriage and the family | 
whether offered in Sociology, Religion, or in any other depart- 
ment. 














JOHN J. KANE 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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Marriage Consulting. By Rex A. Skidmore, Hulda van Steeter 
Garrett, C. Jay Skidmore. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1956. Pp. ix+420. $5.00. 

Much has been writien in the field of marriage and the 
family. This general interest in the basic institution of society 
indicates a growing awareness that the present position of the 
family is one of crisis with serious consequences for society as 
a whole. 

To prevent further family disorganization, counseling agen- 
cies have been established to offer help in the often complicated 
problems of marital life and these agencies have made consid- 
erable contributions to family stability. The present book, Mar- 
riage Consulting, is another contribution to the field of mar- 
riage counseling. Significantly, the term “marriage consulting” 
has been used throughout the book to indicate its appeal to the 
reader in general: to the professional counselor as well as to 
the untrained, but interested reader, to qualified as well as un- 
qualified persons who consult with others about their family 
concerns. 

The authors’ aim is to present an over-all view of the field 
of marriage counseling, including history, functions, methods. 
By necessity, then, they draw upon many fields of knowledge 
pertaining to human behavior such as: psychology, sociology, 
law, religion. The book’s emphasis is definitely on the practical 
aspect of the field. To illustrate purposes and to vitalize the 
theoretical suggestions case histories are presented in a con- 
densed form but they are telling and pointedly arranged. The 
authors succeed in making the reader realize the need for and 
the place of the specially trained marriage counselor in our 
complex modern society. The treatise on the standards for pro- 
fessional marriage counselors reveals clearly that marriage 
counseling is no longer a field where everybody can practice and 
have a try-out but that it asks for thorough training in basic 
subjects. 

Some chapters in the book, however, leave the reader un- 
satisfied ; for instance, the discussion of the philosophy and func- 
tions of marriage counseling. Marriage counseling is much 
more than merely a skillful interviewing procedure or an at- 
tempt to help couples in distress by efficient counseling mechanics 
and methods. It must be solidly based on a clear concept of man 
and his end — on basic, unchangeable principles. Aside from 
this, however, the book will prove valuable for introductory 
courses in marriage counseling, social work, or related areas. 

SISTER MECHTRAUD, S.SP.S. 

Holy Ghost College, Manila, Philippines 


Fads and Foibles in Modern Sociology and Related Sciences. 
By Pitirim Sorokin. Chicago, Ill.: Henry Regnery Co., 1956. 
Pp. 357. $10.00. 
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This book is well named. It deals precisely with what 
Sorokin conceives of as fads and foibles in sociology, anthro- 
pology, educational testing, group dynamics, mathematics of 
history, and various other categories. Much of what he has to 
say is true and one can easily agree with him. Quantitative 
studies, however revealing, do not give us the whole of truth 
about man living in society. We did not become entirely scien- 
tific, rational, and free from religious needs after the fifteenth 
century. What is true of a small group is not necessarily true 
of larger societies. What is true of “somewhat randomly picked 
individuals, artifically and superficially united into a semi-nom- 
inal group,” is not necessarily true of “‘well structured or organ- 
ized groups of various kinds” (p. 200). Studies based on hy- 
potheses set up from the philosophy of materialism, or of Freud, 
Lewin, and Moreno, may be vitiated from the start. The inven- 
tion of a high sounding term does not necessarily give mean- 
ing and value to it. To state that a theory or concept known to 
the ancient Greeks, or even in the more recent past, is “new” 
does not make it such (an argument for the need to study a 
history of social thought and of sociology!). Those who believe 
that ‘“‘when one masters routine statistical method, he becomes 
competent to do research on any problem in any field,” (p. 17) 
may develop what the author calls “quantophrenia.” 

Yet although one can agree with Sorokin in many of his 
statements, there is much of falsity, as well as truth, in his 
latest work. The author is an angry man, zealous of the scien- 
tific repute of the field in which he has so long labored. He is 
also an obviously disappointed person. The burden of much 
that he has to say is not directed at the alleged and often real 
non-scientificism of his colleagues, who will draw cold comfort 
from his statement that “by specifically referring to these schol- 
ars, I show my high estimation of their works as being notably 
above the mediocre works in those areas of the psycho-social 
sciences which I have criticized” (p. vi). Sorokin does not say 
that he considers his Social and Cultural Dynamics superior to 
Toynbee’s more popular work, but he does say that Toynbee’s 
system, and that of others, is not “a unified cultural system but 
a vast cultural dump. ... What has not been integrated cannot 
disintegrate” (p. 164). He is much more precise in his indict- 
ments of others. He names names, cites chapter and verse, in 
saying that various of his colleagues and former students “re- 
invent” concepts, without acknowledgment, which he himself set 
forth in earlier works, or taught them in his classes. Constantly 
he attempts to show that what is “new” today was stated by 
himself earlier and even better than today, for example, his theory 
of social mobility. True, perhaps, but not the whole of the 
truth, and somewhat embarrassing to read from a scholar who 
has always evidenced high intelligence and wider general cul- 
ture than some of the more narrow specialists in the fields to 
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which he refers. What is particularly sad is that he suffers, too, 
from the very myopia of which he accuses his colleagues and 
former students, for he makes no attempt to understand the 
valuable work of those who, attempting perhaps no more than 
careful research of a small group in a restricted area, yet may 
provide insights of real value (for example, the projected study 
in which Father Furfey will participate of New York City’s 
delinquents, or the Goode study of 425 divorced urban mothers 
in Detroit). 

Sorokin, however, has pointed to the need of a synthesis of 
the many partial studies which have been made; he has indeed 
shown up many of the fads and foibles which are not necessarily 
of value. If we can read his book without sharing in his irrita- 
tion, and without directing our own irritation at his myopia, 
there is much to think over and to learn from it. 

Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D.C. 


New Lives for Old. By Margaret Mead. New York: Morrow, 
1956. Pp. xxi+548. $6.75. 


To have observed society in an isolated living laboratory for 
half a year and, having analyzed and reported the observations 
for a wide public, to receive the chance to return to that same 
laboratory for further study just 25 years later — after a 
period of revolutionary change — is a welcome opportunity 
not often made available. Margaret Mead received it — and 
made the most of it. 


Thanks to Dr. Mead’s painstaking pioneer researches in 1928 
among the Manus island folk just north of the New Guinea 
mainland, that primitive people came to be known throughout 
the world. They became standard fare in social science lecture 
halls and textbooks, and in best-selling pocket books. Came the 
Japanese invasion and the American counterdrive in World 
War II, and with it a social revolution swept the Manus swiftly 
from antediluvian primitivism to modern civilization. Great ribs 
of the Manus social structure were shattered, changed, or re- 
fashioned. One of the more telling of Dr. Mead’s plates contains 
a group picture of five of her research subjects of 1928 visage 
and a series of photos of four of the same five looking quite com- 
fortable and well groomed in western dress and hair styles. 


All the great institutional areas of Manus life have been 
affected in the transformation: the relationship between hus- 
band and wife, parents and children in the family; the use of 
currency and subjection to inflation in economics; the demand 
for the techniques of civilization in their education; acceptance 
of a political leader with modern ways; and rejection of the 
Catholic religion and its missionaries — all brought about with- 
in a decade! 
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Understandably this transformation, remarkable in its ra- 
pidity and extent, has brought pain, tension, and uncertainty 
along with much obvious improvement. Mead thinks the evi- 
dence warrants a reassessment of our previous conviction that 
cultural change should be introduced gradually and according 
to measure. Rather let it be total and quick — thus avoiding the 
incompatibilities and frustrations involved in partial trans- 
formation, or in the change of some cultural traits without com- 
mensurate changes in other traits connected with them. Such 
a suggested policy of quick and total change invites the serious 
question: total change to what? The writer of And Keep Your 
Powder Dry knows better than most the discrepancies, dis- 
continuities, and conflicts in, let us say, American culture. What 
cultural architect could plan and supervise such a transforma- 
tion? And what would be his goals, his norms, his cultural val- 
ues? Mead is certainly not aware of this problem, as is clear in 
her concluding chapter. But while offering whole cultural pat- 
terns rather than unconnected traits to a people for their im- 
provement seems clearly to be wise; leadership in total cultural 
change should be certified against the dangers of the blind lead- 
ing the blind. 

Dr. Mead’s newest book must have urgent value for inter- 
national politicists and missionaries, as well as for social science 
students and the educated public, who can better see themselves 
when reflected in others. 

Some particularly interesting items unearthed by Mead in- 
clude: the need in Catholic missionary work of Catholic families 
(laymen!), as examples of Catholic married and family life in 
practice; the cultural incompleteness and ineffectiveness of a 
native attempt to strike; the remarkable change wrought in in- 
dividual personalities through institutional changes, e.g., in the 
newly imaginative appraisal and expectation of adulthood by 
children thanks to more happiness evidenced in adult lives, in 
the fulfillments and satisfactions of newly understood personal 
values in marriage, and in the change from habitual angry 
quarreling to general joy and laughter deriving from a changed 
view of life. 

This, as others of Mead’s books, contains some inconsisten- 
cies. For example, on pp. 26, 291, and 325 evidence is given 
showing the new-found companionship relation between hus- 
band and wife; yet the Manus still live in a world which repudi- 
ates womanhood and minimizes motherhood (pp. 409-10). Again, 
sex was and is considered evil by the Manus, yet there is fre- 
quent indication of the contrary: the popularity of children’s 
phallic dances and the ordinariness of raping expeditions. Again, 
we read on page 126 of the rigorous training of children never 
to touch the property of another, whereas page 112 assures us 
a "ei children property is practically communal and freely 
shared. 
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These minimal matters, however, though they incite the read- 
er to caution, detract very little from the value of Dr. Mead’s 
fruitful study. Behavioral science courses will be using it as 
stable reading for some time to come. 

JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J. 
Loyola College and Seminary Branch, Fordham University, 
Shrub Oak, New York 


The Catholic Church, U.S.A. Edited by Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 
Chicago: Fides Publishers Association, 1956. Pp. xxiii+ 
415. $5.95. 

This is not the first and will not be the last survey of Ameri- 
can Catholicism. Twenty-five authors have joined the editor in 
his endeavor to present a lively picture of the Church-in-action ; 
the description is broad as well as close to reality. Many readers 
after a study of this book will say: “Now we have a better un- 
derstanding of Catholic life in America and have even discov- 
ered some trends pointing toward the future.” Let us hope 
(what the editor somewhat doubts) that Europeans and other 
people abroad will also have the chance to see our religious life 
through the “eyes” of this symposium and under the interpret- 
ing guidance of its most competent contributors. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first gives the 
historical background and the present organization of the 
Church and thus presents an indispensable orientation. It sets 
many data into the right frame of reference and discloses the 
circumstances that are at the root of the particular and unique 
development which the Church has taken in our country. The 
second part with the multi-colored character of American Ca- 
tholicism due to the many nationalities of which the Catholic 
population is composed. Seven chapters are devoted to a study 
of regional diversity (this emphasis on regionalism should 
please us sociologists). In the third part we find descriptions of 
the relations of the Church to labor, racial problems, religious 
freedom, as well as discussions of the most essential features 
of church life, as the liturgical movement, the lay apostolate, 
and the intellectual life. 

In several respects this symposium is highly uneven: some 
important chapters are side by side with others which give only 
facts and figures; some remain at the surface of their subject- 
matter, others are of penetrating brilliance; finally, many as- 
pects of Catholic life in America in which the sociologist is in- 
terested have been neglected. These are unavoidable weaknesses 
of any symposium; they should not detract from the value of 
contributions which must be judged as simply brilliant. 

Bishop Wright’s introduction is as broad in perspective as 
delightful in its relaxed and elegant style. He locates American 
Catholicism within the American community and shows many, 
partly contradictory, facets of the not-yet-firmly established 
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place of the Catholic in American society. Most revealing is 
Father Edward A. Ryan’s extensive survey of the relations of 
the Holy See to the Church in the United States. Most outstand- 
ing is John Tracy Ellis’ contribution on the American Catholic 
and the intellectual life; his ideas are well known. 

Last but in no way least is Father Ong’s chapter on the in- 
tellectual frontier. In the context of this book it is too sophis- 
ticated ; many readers who are able to digest the book as a whole 
will be less receptive to Ong’s essay. It is an examen of con- 
science of an American intellectual, an analysis of the traps 
and temptations into which the Catholic intellectual can easily 
fall and has actually often fallen, and it is a challenge to the 
intellectual, by setting up a program for him. In order to 
achieve the restauratio of all things in Christ which lies not 
behind but ahead (this is Ong’s thought), the American Catho- 
lic has not only to live the myth of America but he has “‘to spec- 
ulate as to its meaning in relation to his faith.” 

Father Putz deserves our gratitude for having given us this 
book which marks a most significant advance on the way toward 
a full understanding of the Church in the U.S.A. 


RUDOLPH E. MorRIs 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


The Protestant Churches of America. By John A. Hardon, S.J. 
Westminister, Md.: The Newman Press, 1956. Pp. xxiii+365. 
$5.00. 

Anyone who sets himself to the task of creating even thumb- 
nail sketches of the Protestant Churches and sects in the United 
States is undertaking a life’s work. Not since Virgilius Krull, 
C.PP.S., worked better than a generation ago has it been at- 
tempted. Father John Hardon, S.J., as far as this reviewer can 
determine, is only the second Catholic to attempt a composite 
and unified view of the twisting and turning patches that make 
up the American Protestant religious body. 

The Protestant Churches of America gives a description of the 
dogmatic, historic, organizational, and liturgical positions of the 
major and minor Protestant denominations in America. In all 
some 250 are covered in one way or another, to greater or lesser 
extent. The descriptive materials — except historical — are 
quoted or based on official publications and direct communica- 
tion with official sources of Protestant thought and government. 
The book also contains a liberal amount of statistical material, 
largely quoted from the Yearbook of American Churches 1957, 
published by the National Council of Churches. 

Father Hardon is aware that Christian Scientists and the 
Mormons — and perhaps some others — are not nor do they 
claim to be Protestant. He nevertheless pleases a certain com- 
mon Catholic stereotype and so classifies them. His justification 
seems to be that they embody common Protestant values of in- 
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dividual freedom in scriptural interpretation and denial of his- 
torical religious authority. For reasons much too complicated 
even to list much less to elaborate at this point, this seems dan- 
gerous. To put everything that is sectarian and that embodies 
such values under the single label can blind even so-called “Cath- 
olic” mentality to the real social and cultural movements involved 
in sectarian grouping. There is not a little evidence and much 
more in process that such religious groups as the Mormons and 
Christian Scientists embody specifically American character- 
istics in a way that most Protestant bodies do not. 

The Protestant Churches of America will certainly serve 
many purposes, both practical and theoretical, in any course in 
the Sociology of Religion, or in courses where religious and/or 
social minorities and movements are under observation. 


JOSEPH F. SCHEUER, C.PP.S. 
St. Joseph’s College, East Chicago, Ind. 


Catholic Social Thought. An International Symposium. Edited 
by Rev. R. Cirillo. Malta: A. C. Aquilina & Co., 1956. Pp. 
vii+229. $3.00. 

This pocket-sized book deserves our full attention because 
it suggests approaches to the study of social issues to which we 
are not accustomed but which can teach us much through the 
change of context and broader frames of reference. Among the 
eleven contributors are only two Americans (Father Mulcahy 
with an incisive analysis of the concept of national income, and 
Father Cronin who offers a study of strikes and lockouts). The 
others are two Italians, two Frenchmen, one German, one Eng- 
lishman, one Dutchman, one from Ireland, and one Maltese. 
Most of the papers are remarkable, some absolutely outstanding. 
Not only the American Catholic social philosopher and scientist 
but also his non-Catholic colleague will profit by this symposium 
which shows so clearly the point in today’s ideological and prac- 
tical conflicts and paradoxes at which Catholic principles are 
qualified to intervene. 

The book puts much emphasis on the economic aspect of 
social thought. Perhaps it is for this reason that it should be 
used by American sociologists who generally do not care enough 
for sociology of economics. Three essays are of prime importance. 
Professor Francesco Vito of the Sacred Heart University at 
Milan in his paper entitled “Towards a Reformulation of the Sub- 
ject-Matter of Economics” shows that not homo economicus but 
man as such is the basis for economics as a science. He proposes 
the humanistic approach and illustrates the need for this new 
principle by pointing to the programming by the United Nations 
of the economic development of backward countries. 

Professor Michael Fogarty’s essay “The Christian Synthesis 
and the Process of Social Growth,” most brilliantly written, 
relates the development of ‘‘a massive and well-balanced body of 
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social sciences” to “the high speed of social change and the inter- 
locking of social relationships over continually wider areas,” 
as is taking place in our days. It brings out that the contrasting 
elements in these changes — competition, socialistic direction, 
and human relations, together with the factor of consistent 
tradition — have nowhere found so much balanced attention 
as in the North-Atlantic Protestant countries and the various 
Chrisian-democratic movements. The essay closes with useful 
advice to the Christian on how to cooperate with the non-Chris- 
tian in the field of social action. Fogarty’s analysis of organiza- 
tions on the basis of ideology and of those on the basis of tend- 
ency and interest may be helpful to us who, in our plural- 
istic society, are often confronted with similiar problems. Of 
very special interest is the paper by Amintore Fanfani who is 
well known as the Secretary General of the Italian Christian- 
Democratic party. It is Christian realism at its best. Fanfani 
circumscribes the field of social reform and the way in which a 
social reformer can operate. He speaks as an experienced poli- 
tician who is also a scholar and a Christian. He discloses the 
essential role of the Church in matters of social-economic re- 
form by pointing to the ambivalent character of our social aspi- 
rations which are individualistic at the same time as they are 
communitarian. One may be permitted to summarize the tend- 
ency of the whole symposium by saying it tries to solve the 
problems which result from the intertwining of these two ele- 
ments in our aspirations. It gives the Christian solution. 
RUDOLPH E. Morris 

Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


The Torment of Secrecy. By Edward A. Shils. Glencoe: The 

Free Press, 1956. Pp. 238. $3.50. 

Shils analyzes the political paranoia permeating our mental 
climate as expressed in McCarthyism and kindred attitudes and 
concludes that the conspiratorial hallucinations engendered can 
compel us to conform to an undifferentiated ideological com- 
munity. He admits the real danger of espionage on the part of 
an inimical Communism but argues for a reliable system of 
security in contrast to the irresponsible and unrefliective hysteria 
generated by a populist bent for publicity which threatens our 
American institutions. 

He traces the psychological genesis of this paranoia and lo- 
cates its roots in populism and the resultant friction between 
the politician and intellectual and the politician and bureaucrat. 
He analyzes the resulting unique and sometimes parodoxical 
climate of opinion in America which may be identified as an 
amalgam of Anglophobia and Anglophilia, of xenophobia and 
foreign ties, of isolationism and interventionism, of fundamen- 
talism and frivolity. 
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He argues that our real security and strength will consist 
in preserving a pluralism which permits the smaller societies 
within the civic society to function in an autonomous manner 
without the paralyzing restraints of an unyrealistic security- 
loyality policy. 

Shils consistently handles his thesis well although he could 
have strengthened it in certain areas. He emphasizes the prin- 
ciple of separation of powers underlying our system of govern- 
ment. Had he also treated the principle of checks and balance 
in his analysis he could, no doubt, have anticipated possible ob- 
jections of his readers. Further, it is agreed that autonomy 
of societies within the civic society is fundamental to our whole 
system, but this autonomy is not an unqualified right. Responsi- 
bility to the general welfare imposes certain restraints essen- 
tial to it. Although he bows to this principle, he tends to sim- 
plify the situation to an unwarranted degree. 

There is offered a much needed defense of the intellectual, 
particularly the scientist. Some might see a naiveté in his re- 
assurance regarding security in the area of scientific research. 
However, even the following contradictory statements are some- 
what incidental to his basic argument: 

It was recently pointed out that if security provisions 
such as now exist in the United States had existed in Ger- 
many early in the present century the discovery of nuclear 
energy might not have occurred. Professor Einstein’s post- 
ulation of the equivalence of mass and energy through the 
concept of relativity was possible only on the basis of Max 
Planck’s work on high temperature radiation. If present 
security regulations existed at that time, Einstein might 
never have known of Planck’s work since it would have 
been classified as relevant to military security (pp. 188- 
189). 

Espionage regarding scientific matters, from which the 
present hullabaloo has obtained much of its vehemence, is 
also greatly overrated. It can make some difference, but not 
a very great deal. If a nation like Russia has scientists and 
a scientific tradition, the secrets with which it must con- 
tend are the secrets of nature, not the secrets of the United 
States. The technical and scientific secrets of the United 
States would be good to have, but the fundamental prin- 
ciples of science are available far beyond the borders of the 
United States and, from those, the content of America’s 
secrets can be obtained without the benefit of espionage 
(pp. 220-221). 

On the whole, his point relative to the necessary exchange of 
ideas for the furtherance of research is well taken. He offers 
through the entire treatment a stimulating and challenging ap- 
proach. SISTER Mary Lois EBERDT, C.H.M. 
Marycrest College, Davenport, Ia. 
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The Crisis in World Population, A Sociological Examination 
with Special Reference to Underdeveloped Areas. By J. 
O Hertzler. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1956. 
Pp. ix+279. $5.00. 


An interdisciplinary seminar on population in international 
affairs inspired this general, non-statistical analysis of world 
population growth and pressure. An interesting correlation is 
attempted between historical increase of population and the 
cultural, technological-economic situation prevailing at different 
time levels. In order to develop insight into those factors which 
are needed to help the world’s “writhing, grinding, poverty- 
stricken peoples,” an assessment of the commerical, agricul- 
tural, and subsequent revolutions is made, thus revealing that 
“modernization” effects a human demographic balance (p. 
33 seq.). 

Over two-thirds of the book concentrates upon population 
pressure and underdeveloped countries. Despite the inherent 
logical and empirical obstacles in developing the concepts of 
“optimum” and “over-population,” a clear, primarily economic 
thesis is offered. Although many sociologists tend to damn Mal- 
thusian principles, the author’s critique finds valuable residues 
to apply to world “danger spots.” The consequent need to apply 
these and other scientific principles in modernizing the under- 
developed areas educes a very valuable analysis of the socio-cul- 
tural changes involved. The world’s food supply is considered 
to be worsening and the study of migration (chapter 8) shows 
that this is an ultimately futile solution to population pressure. 
The final section not only indicates that fertility control by con- 
traception is the major solution, but also elaborates in detail 
the strategy of this social movement which the author considers 
necessary. 


Extensive bibliographies are given at the end of each chap- 
ter and the preeminently clear presentation is unusual for the 
subject of demography. Beyond this the presentation of the 
prerequisites, accompaniments, and obstacles to modernization 
in underdeveloped countries is a highly provocative introduc- 
tion to the problems involved. It is unfortunate that the author 
gives great evidence of adherence to the older pessimistic at- 
titudes toward what the future holds in store. Thus the as- 
sumption is made (without evidence) that birth control brings 
population balance. In addition it is assumed that religions, es- 
pecially Catholicism, are necessarily expansionist in fertility 
policy and also that the productive capacity of the world is in- 
envitably limited. These, in turn, explain why the author feels 
more at home with and more frequently depends upon sources 
such as the FAO, Vogt, Bliven (a questionable authority for 
explaining the Catholic position on birth control), Davis, Hen- 
shaw, Fairchild, and Cook. Significant, then, is the absence of 
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many sources presenting contrary positions, e.g., some of the 
papers at the World Population Conference, 1954. 


DONALD N. BARRETT 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Human Relations: Comments and Cases. By F. K. Berrien and 
Wendell H. Bash. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
Pp. xii+562. $5.00. 


A course in human relations can and should be more than a 
pure intellectual exploration. It must provide this important 
and necessary foundation but unless it becomes a vehicle for 
testing theory in practice, an opportunity for learning skills 
significant to the individual and of importance to his society 
little change in attitudes or behaviors will result. 

The kind of teaching that the text, Human Relations: Com- 
ments and Cases, suggests appears to be based on this assump- 
tion. The authors believe that human beings do not act as com- 
partmentalized individuals. To gain understanding of human 
problems does not require specialized knowledge of any of the 
conventional disciplines alone but rather one has to call upon 
all of these fields as well as all of one’s experiences for aid that 
is appropriate to the solution of human problems. 

A second thesis of the book is “there are certain discover- 
able generalizations which describe the conditions underlying 
cooperative, satisfying group behavior. This book is predicated 
on the assumption that some such generalizations already exist 
and others are discoverable” (p. 19). 

The chief objective of the course is to develop the clinical, 
syncretistic pattern of thinking in which the student strives 
to take into account as many facets and details as possible in 
arriving at an understanding of a situation. A corollary objec- 
tive is the reduction of hostility and destructive aggression in 
human relations. 

The method of instruction described centers around cases 
which the authors describe as social-phenomenological reports 
written from one person’s point of view. The purpose of the 
case is to start an unstructured discussion, encourage ego-invol- 
volvement, evoke inference, and keep the responsibility on the 
student. The value of collateral reading in connection with the 
cases lies in making assignments at the appropriate time in the 
group’s development rather than in laying out a list of readings 
and a deadline to meet. The cases present problems that can 
be better understood and manipulated with greater effective- 
ness if the concepts and generalizations in the readings can be 
applied to them. 

If those using this text take seriously the author’s injunction 
found in the appendix that this is not “a buttoned-up packaged 
course,” his revised edition presents interesting, pertinent case 
material correlated with practice and theory. The skill, insight, 
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and initiative of the instructor and the motivation of the group 
will be basic to the measure of success that this one approach 
to attitude change achieves. 

THEO M. SHEA 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


A History of the Croatian People. Vol. 1, Prehistory and Early 
Period until 13897 A.D. By Francis R. Preveden. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. xvi+134 with 64 
plates and two maps. $7.50. 

Historical specialists will no doubt welcome this erudite con- 
tribution by a Croatian specialist now living in the United 
States, and it should become a lasting monument to Croatians 
all over the world in these times. Perhaps for this latter group, 
a later volume, which, it is presumed, would cover the modern 
phase of Croatian history, will be considered most welcome. Vol- 
ume 1 is an impressive beginning for this projected work, con- 
taining a meticulous account of the Croatian people “from their 
arrival on the shores of the Adriatic . . . with some account of 
the Gothic, Roman, Greek, Illyrian, and Prehistoric Periods of 
the Ancient Illyricum and Pannonia.” For the reader who is 
not a specialist, there is a readable account, difficult in spots, 
but with the added advantage of the handsome plates covering 
the scenic, architectural, and racial elements considered in con- 
nection with the book. 

The eighteen chapters include the physical background, the 
pre-history, the dawn of recorded history, the formation of the 
Croatian State, and of particular interest, the struggle for the 
emancipation of the Croatian Church and its breakdown in his- 
torical time. While the anthropologist would be concerned with 
the element of pre-history, the student of church history will 
also find the relations between Croatia and Rome to be most 
stimulating. Dr. Preveden, now working for the United States 
Government, has demonstrated his immense knowledge of lin- 
guistics, as well as his meritorious concern for his homeland. 

ALLEN SPITZER 

Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


The Prevention of Cruelty to Children. By Leslie George Hous- 
den. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 406. 
$7.50. 

Most depressing is the reading of how many children are 
shown nothing but cruelty, but it is most important to “ask 
those in authority to verify the facts” (p. 11). Conditions often 
seem too bad to be true, yet the wealth of evidence amassed here 
is incontrovertible. The number of cases handled by the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children since 
its founding in 1884 has increased to 97,835 in 1952-53. Ab- 
stracts of case records abound throughout the analysis to verify 
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the continued neglect and mental cruelty shown by adults and 
community officials to children in their helpless and formative 
years. 

Part one describes the past in patterns of baby farming, 
child imprisonment, moral dangers, sweatirg child labor, vic- 
tims of drunkenness, death clubs, etc. Present conditions, out- 
lined in part two, show some improvements in that prosecutions 
for cruelty and neglect have become less necessary, that drunk- 
enness is less involved and that malnutrition is rare. But it 
took the children’s evacuation of World War II to apprise 
officials that physical cruelty, unwanted children, makeshift 
housing, irresponsible medical men and fathers, and so on were 
still common throughout England. 

The most important and valuable section is part three which 
points to the future. The causes of cruelty which must be rec- 
ognized and attacked are the “ill-health, fatigue, despondency, 
negligence, and general fecklessness of long endured squalor 
and disorder” which are paramount in “creating the state of 
mind which rejects, neglects and finally cruelly ill-uses the 
children who add so much to the endless unrest” (pp. 249-50). 
The emphasis is primarily upon prevention programs, such as 
better family counseling services and more help in the personal, 
social, and material environments of nascent families. Strong op- 
position to wrestling and cartoons of violence is expressed be- 
cause of their effects on suggestible minds. The prevention of 
= babies and maladjustment in children is considered 
vital. 

This study of cruelty to children gives an excellent parallel 
to the child problems in the United States. No hedging, no re- 
straint is evident where the author finds that an important 
judgment is necessary, e.g., magistrates are too lenient on de- 
linquent parents, and the home is potentially the most effective 
preventive of cruelty. One of the results of the perusal of this 
volume is that it raises doubts about the validity of the com- 
monly used example of moral certitude: mothers and parents 
love their children. The purpose of the author (to move the 
reader to action) is powerfully developed. 

DONALD N. BARRETT 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


The Refugee and the World Community. By John G. Stoessin- 
ger. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1956. 
Pp. viiit+239. $4.50. 

Since the inception of the League of Nations, govern- 
ments have consistently attempted to deal with the refugee 
problem, though as a rule, within rather narrowly defined 
limits of time and space. Parading through the annals of 
international organization is an uninterrupted procession 
of temporary agencies, each established to solve what is 
essentially a long-range problem (p. 197). 
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The Refugee and the World Community is essentially a review 
of those attempts of governments to deal with the refugee prob- 
lem of the twentieth century and of those agencies which have 
paraded through the annals of international organization. In 
the process of reviewing these efforts the author presents a 
theme throughout; namely, that refugee work on an interna- 
tional level reached its peak in the International Refugee Or- 
ganization of the United Nations and has declined since the 
premature death of that organization. This is a thesis which 
will be hard to refute, so convincing and well presented is the 
argument. 

Readers of the AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
will find this book informative and more than interesting. In 
analyzing the problem and the response of the world community 
to it, the author has realized his hope that his study would con- 
tribute to the understanding of this significant issue in inter- 
national relations. 

Criticism of the policies of the various governments and of 
the United States in particular is not wanting. But this crit- 
icism is presented calmly and objectively, not to say charitably, 
so that no one can take offense at it. Some may disagree here 
or there, but no one can level the accusation of bias or prejudice. 

When the revolt in Hungary broke out last November, the 
book was in the press, so the impact of Hungarian refugees on 
the Free World could not be treated. However, the newest refu- 
gees will certainly lend weight to the author’s plea for a per- 
manent international organization, comparable to IRO, to meet 
the permanent refugee problem. 

JOHN F. KENNEY, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, India 


Growth, Teaching, and Learning, A Book of Readings. Edited 
by H. H. Remmers, Harry N. Rivlin, David G. Ryans, and 
Einar R. Ryden. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
Pp. 557. $6.75. 


Here is a book which you may like and dislike and be per- 
fectly consistent with its contents; here also is a book difficult 
to review, since it is a collection of readings containing more 
than 60 articles by more than 60 authors. 

The widely ranging material is presented in three sections: 
(1) The Growing Child. (2) Emotional Development and 
Mental Hygiene. (3) Measurement, Evaluation, and Research 
Techniques in Educational Psychology. 


Editor Remmers points out that he and his associates have 
selected articles which focus in the main on the child, but which 
nevertheless point up the orientation of the teacher to his 
pupils, which is in keeping with their intention to provide a 
handy set of readings for the teacher-in-training. 
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Starting with “Minnesota Boy: His Parents’ Child,” on 
through “Individual Differences and Curriculum Practice,” and 
ending with “Contributions of Research to School Practice,’ 
the reader, be he novice or practitioner, will have the delightful 
experience of having his own opinion confirmed or having his 
ire raised by a slightly conflicting viewpoint, in pleasant, easy 
portions in a book most teachers I know would like to have on 
their bookshelf. 

E. E. ARNAUD 
St. Mary’s University and Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio, Tex. 


A Study of the Major Sociological Aspects of Truancy within 
Selected Census Tracts of Washington, D. C. By Paul Ka- 
merdze, F.S.C. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, 1955. Pp. ix+59. 75¢. 

Students of child behavior are well aware of the necessity 
of understanding the truant better. Although this doctoral dis- 
sertation abstract gives a vast amount of information concern- 
ing truants in certain census tracts, one cannot tell whether 
the material reported describes truants in the tracts or de- 
scribes the entire child population there because there is no 
control on non-truants in the same tracts. The methods used 
for obtaining data, such as specific tests used for determining 
intelligence, are not given, making it impossible for a reader to 
evaluate the data. Finally, conceptualization is missing, and 
hence the data are not linked to some sociologically relevant 
frame of reference. As a result, the study is of little perti- 
nence to sociologists. 

WILLIAM BATES 

Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Man and Society. By Samuel Koenig. New York: Barnes and 

Noble, Inc., 1957. Pp. xi+339. $1.45. 

The author explains the basic ideas and teachings of soci- 
ology through tracing their development in the writings of a 
long sequence of social theorists. Discussion of each of the main 
social institutions is handled in the same manner, the origin and 
development of the institution being presented through refer- 
ence to the theories propounded by a succession of eminent 
men. Discussion of the family includes reference to a sequence 
of studies, from those of Westermarck to curent work by Kings- 
ley Davis and Margaret Mead. Theories relating to religion as 
a social institution are traced from explanations given by 
Spencer, Tylor, Frazer, Sumner, and Kelley, through modifica- 
tions made by their immediate followers, to studies of religion 
made by Barnes, Kirkpatrick, and Maclver. 

The remainder of the text covers such sociological concepts 
as the community, social groups and classes, group behavior, 
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social processes, social change, and social problems. The ma- 
terial is handled as in the earlier chapters. In relation to social 
problems Koenig refers to Lundberg’s statement that many be- 
lieve the real social problems to lie in the hearts of men. Neither 
Lundberg nor Koenig advocate this approach to the solution of 
social problems. Koenig urges the use of scientific methods in 
social planning. 

The text might be used to advantage by those who want a 
general view of social theories concerning man in society. How- 
ever, the method of presentation presupposes a basic knowledge 
of the history of social science. Without that the reader is likely 
to be confused by the multiplicity of references. 


GLADYS SELLEW 
University of Maryland, School of Nursing, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Papal Social Principles. By Thomas J. Harte, C.SS.R. Milwau- 
kee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1956. Pp. ix+207. $3.25. 


Digests of major papal pronouncements on social principles 
and problems which have been issued by the Holy See in the 
past seventy-five years are arranged under appropriate head- 
ings. Organization is document-based rather than topical so as 
to preserve the full meaning of the pronouncement in the cir- 
cumstantial setting in which it was issued and with its qualify- 
ing elaboration. A brief historical sketch gives fuller meaning 
and reason for the particular emphases which the popes make 
regarding such matters as necessity for authority, nature of 
liberty, and specific governmental forms. The summary of 
principles found in the encyclicals is enriched by brief but ade- 
quate explanation of related material from canon law, other 
papal statements and commentaries. For example, with the 
digest of Casti Connubii is appended an explanation of the 
church’s legislation regarding separation of married partners, 
the Pauline privilege, and the purpose of marriage, as well as 
papal advice regarding such matters as preparation for mar- 
riage and modern hazards to successful marriage. 

Among other practical aspects which recommend the vol- 
ume for students of papal thought is the classification and iden- 
tification of acts of the Holy See, sources for the full texts of 
the original documents and their translations, references cited 
or recommended for collateral reading, subsequent papal state- 
ments substantiating the position taken in the document under 
consideration, and an index designed to facilitate the develop- 
ment of a topical approach. 

Another valuable adjunct to the digests is a crisp, compel- 
ling analysis of the binding power of papal pronouncements 
which should effectively answer those who still try to evade 
their social responsibilities pointed out to them by the Vicar 
of Christ. These additions to the digests themselves make this 
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volume a valuable handbook and ready reference for the stu- 
dent of papal teachings. 

Publications such as this volume invalidate any excuses for 
ignorance of papal teaching on social questions today. The work 
of the student is facilitated without lessening the absolute ne- 
cessity to use the encyclicals in their unabridged form. No de- 
vice, of course, can substitute for the thorough assimilation of 
the original documents. The author had no intention of such 
substitution; rather does he supply ready-at-hand references 
to enriching material which will help to reveal the wealth of 
wisdom contained in the encyclicals themselves. 


SISTER MARY LOIS EBERDT 
Marycrest College, Davenport, Iowa 


Nonparametric Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences. By Sid- 
ney Siegel. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1956. 
Pp. xvii+312. $6.50. 

Most of the classical methods of statistical inference, the 
methods that we have been teaching or learning in our statis- 
tics classes, are subject to suspicion for a basic fallacy. They 
are based on certain assumptions about the nature of the uni- 
verse from which our data were drawn. Since these assump- 
tions may be expressed in terms of certain values called “para- 
meters,” the type of statistical analysis which uses these as- 
sumptions is called “parametric.” A common assumption, for 
example, is that a sample has been drawn from a normally dis- 
tributed universe. Siegel probably speaks all too truly when 
he says that these assumptions “usually rest on conjecture and 
hope, for knowledge about the population parameters is almost 
invariably lacking.” 

Recently more and more statistical tests have been developed 
which do not require the many and stringent assumptions about 
parameters that characterized the old-fashioned methods. Con- 
sequently these new methods are called “nonparametric.” They 
have other advantages as well. Most of them are simple, easy 
to learn, and easy to apply. They usually require much less cal- 
culation than parallel parametric methods. They can often be 
used in cases in which the data are available simply as ranks 
instead of scores. Some of them can be used when the data are 
merely classificatory. Finally, nonparametric methods are very 
well adapted to the study of very small samples. There are 
problems, of course, to which parametric methods are better 
adapted ; but in a surprisingly large range of instances, the new, 
nonparametric methods would seem to be both theoretically 
and practically superior. 

One may well ask why, given the superiority of these newer 
techniques, sociologists are so slow to adopt them. One reason 
has been the lack of a convenient textbook from which to study 
them. Many nonparametric tests have been published in obscure 
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journals unknown to the average sociologist. Dr. Siegel is to be 
congratulated for having made them available to us in the ex- 
cellent book under review. It is logically organized and well 
written. It contains in an appendix a great many useful tables 
not otherwise conveniently available to the average sociologists. 
For anyone concerned with the analysis of social statistics, this 
book is a must. 

PAUL HANLY FURFEY 
The Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation Project, New York 31, 
New York 


The Image. By Kenneth E. Boulding. Ann Arbor: The Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1956. Pp. 175. $3.75. 

The insight which this book shows into a very serious prob- 
lem in the social sciences makes such a strong impression on 
the reader that it is very likely that certain important excep- 
tions which must be made to the position of the author will be 
overlooked. The Image of which the author treats is the total, 
relatively organized, view of the world held by individuals and 
shared in groups. The necessity of considering just exactly 
what this world view is in the various sciences, especially the 
social sciences, is the central concern of the book. Because the 
author is himself a very distinguished economist, his stric- 
tures on the world view of the economist, which he considers 
simplistic, is especially noteworthy. 

One wonders, however, if the development of the science of 
eiconics, which the author urges to study such world views or 
images, would not move social science back to the type of work 
certain 19th century German scholars were interested in, the 
study of the Volkgeist, with all its vague and untestable general- 
ities from which social science has been beating a strong re- 
treat. Such a return to an outgrown past would be quite unfor- 
tunate. For a general approach or overview of certain very im- 
portant problems on a level of abstraction one degree above that 
of the sociology of knowledge, a level that might be called the 
epistemology of social science, this book is certainly recom- 
mended. It is necessary, however, to note that the philosophical 
implications of certain statements of the author will make it 
necessary to distinguish many statements made in the work. 

The book is well-written, in English rather than academese, 
and the format makes it quite easy to read. 

WILLIAM BATES 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


The Social Thought of the World Council of Churches. By 
Edward Duff, S.J. New York: Association Press, 1956. Pp. 
339. $7.50. 

The schismatic influences long at work in Christendom have 
resulted in the development of many denominations and sects 
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which differ from one another because of doctrinal beliefs, 
church polity, national allegiance, or cultural traditions. These 
cleavages have been distressing to many and in recent decades 
there have been serious efforts to bridge the chasms, which 
often seem to have little relation to the central allegiance and 
obligation of the Christian. A major result of these efforts was 
the establishment of the World Council of Churches, which held 
its first general Assembly in Amsterdam in 1948. The Roman 
Catholic Church, although invited to participate, has not 
done so. 

This book is a noteworthy analysis of an important aspect 
of the work of the World Council of Churches, the more so be- 
cause it has been written, with sharp insight yet never with 
captious criticism, by a Jesuit. The book consists of five parts: 
the history of the Council, its nature and authority, its social 
philosophy, its social policy, and a stimulating set of conclusions. 

Duff notes, appropriately, that the World Council is not, as 
yet, in possession of a coherent social ethic. It has no common 
conviction as to ends. And, he remarks, “The problems of ends, 
if a pun is permissible, comes first and would seem to be ines- 
capable.” For example, the Council, which, of course, is influ- 
enced by the nature of its composite membership and the limita- 
tions on its ability to speak with authority, contends that the 
Church should not make judgments on economic systems; 
nevertheless, it should seek to achieve a responsible society, 
which involves making judgments. 

Duff is convinced that this ambivalence, which is apparent 
in many areas, is due at bottom to a sharp, and yet irreconcil- 
able, theological conflict within the Council. This conflict he 
feels can best be described in the phrases of Dr. J. H. Oldham: 
an “ethic of ends” and an “ethic of inspiration.” The former 
stresses Natural Law; the latter finds its one source in the Bible 
and “a living response to a living person.” In an excellent ap- 
pendix, elaborating this same thesis, he denominates the two 
contrasting conceptions as the “Catholic” and the “Protestant” 
emphases, terms employed with special meaning at the Amster- 
dam Assembly In this instance, “Catholic” refers not to “Ro- 
man Catholic” but to emphasis on the Natural Law, the “ethic 
of ends,” which “finds a basic order underlying natural social 
structures whose rules are discoverable. ... The ‘Protestant’ 
emphasis finds this whole scheme (ethic of ends) a pretentious 
construction of human vanity... .” 

The nature of the outline results in some repetition, but the 
treatment is straightforward, with an evident desire of the au- 
thor to present a fair, objective description and criticism of the 
strains and stresses and also of progress made by the “ecclesio- 
logical Third Way” which the World Council of Churches aims 


to be and to become. Murray H. LEIFFER 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Il. 
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Mass Culture: The Popular Arts in America. Edited by Ber- 
nard Rosenberg and David Manning White. Glencoe, IIl.: 
The Free Press, 1957. Pp. x+561. $6.50. 

No one interested in contemporary American society can 
afford to ignore the mass media. And it is the contention of this 
reviewer that no sociologist can afford to ignore this collection 
of readings on the “popular arts” in America mass literature, 
movies, radios, television, popular music, and advertising. 

Every observer of our society is aware, at least in a general 
way, of a mass culture as distinct from a “high” or “folk” cul- 
ture and characterized by being “solely and directly an article 
for mass consumption, like chewing gum” (p. 59). It is “im- 
posed from above. It is fabricated by technicians hired by bus- 
inessmen ; its audiences are passive consumers...” (p. 60). Few, 
however, are in a position to analyze these media from the point 
of view of production, content, and influence. This book is an 
attempt — a successful one — to do just that. 

Most of the articles are reprints from scholarly and semi- 
scholarly journals. Some are original. One of the editors has 
a background in literary history and journalism, the other in 
sociology and anthropology. The emphasis is on the social. 

Various perspectives of and theories on popular culture are 
given. Some viewpoints are optimistic, others maintain that 
“Mass Culture is not and can never be any good” (p. 69). In 
no article is its social impact denied though there is disagree- 
ment as to its extent. 

The section on “mass literature,” to take but one example, 
includes an analysis of best sellers, the “problem of the paper- 
backs,” detective fiction, comic books and cartoon strips and 
magazine fiction. Convincing illustrations are given through- 
out. It makes for fascinating reading. Each section is intro- 
duced by a short summary and concludes by a very useful bibli- 
ography. The structural unity of the book is never lost. 

Whether one is teaching sociology of the family, social con- 
trol, or even sociology of religion, he will find in this volume 
much helpful material to enliven his lectures, stimulate discus- 
sion, and provoke serious thinking. 

MARGARET M. BEDARD 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


The Structure of a Moral Code. By John Ladd. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. v+474. $8.00. 
“A Hobbesian ethical system, modified by an Epicurean psy- 

chology and a Spinozistic sociology”! Such is John Ladd’s de- 

scription of the reconstructed moral code of the Navahos. Ad- 
mittedly crudely described, it remains nevertheless interestingly 
stated. Continually the reader will find himself hard put at 
losing his interest in this scientific attempt at reconstructing 
a moral code through descriptive ethical methodology. 
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Before me, as I write, lie a host of notes, a well worn book, 
and perhaps some well worn philosopher or so. If this indicates 
anything, it is this — the evident stimulation to thought had 
in such a scholarly work. Ladd has journeyed into a hitherto 
relatively untraveled realm, and has produced an objectively 
and scientifically sound source of knowledge. From the begin- 
ning — where Ladd sets down an “explication of ethics” in 
terms of ethical discourse and proposes the methods of hypo- 
thetical reconstruction as a means of formulating and testing 
hypotheses — to his examination of the structure of ethical dis- 
course and the application of his descriptive method to Navaho 
ethics — one is thoroughly impressed with his logical and rigid 
adherence to the canons of scientific objectivity. 

The work by no means purports to be definitive. Ladd is 
frequent in disclaiming this. For this reason, criticisms can be 
cited. It is clearly evident that where deviations were made 
from the facts, error crept in. Such error is all the more inex- 
cusable, in that the work validly comes under the semblance of 
objectivity. But Ladd has ventured, though not frequently, into 
unwarranted excursions from his descriptive ethical analysis, 
into the realm of illicit subjectivity, in his musings over the 
“myth of the Fall of Man” (p. 332). A determination of its 
mythicalness or not falls within the competency of the scripture 
scholar and not the philosopher-ethician. It is furthermore, one 
thing to be concerned about someone else’s opinions concerning 
“oughtness” and quite another to speculate over the possibility 
that man has never fallen from a state of perfection. 

The reviewer was constantly harassed with the tendency to 
interpret finds of the descriptive method by principles derived 
from normative ethics. Rigid adherence to the author’s terms 
and definitions are cautioned here so as to avoid this urge. 
Otherwise one finds himself unjustly misinterpreting the au- 
thor’s views. The fact too, that at times, there is such a diver- 
gence between Navaho and Western ethical outlooks, need not 
perturb the religious mind. Rather, it evidences the fact of 
original sin and the need for a supernatural revelation. 

As a contribution offering concrete, lucid, and origina] un- 
derpinning for future anthropological and philosophical analy- 
ses, this study is an excellent addition to the literature now 


available. IGNATIUS S. KLOSEK. O.S.B. 
Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, N. C. 


The Order and Integration of Knowledge. By Wm. Oliver Mar- 
tin. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1957. 
viii+355. $6.50. 

Both Maritain in his Degrees of Knowledge and the author 
of this book adhere to the moderate realist thesis in regard to 
the order of knowledge. Maritain’s analysis rests upon the ideas 
of “subordination and subalternation,” while Martin employs 
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the distinction, “instrumental to, regulative of, and constitutive 
of” various categories of knowledge (p. 303). It is seen that 
sense experience is instrumental to, but not constitutive of gen- 
eral metaphysics and cosmology; and that facts of sense ex- 
perience are wholly constitutive of experimental science. Meta- 
physics and cosmology are shown to be regulative of experimen- 
tal science and partly constitutive of philosophy of nature (p. 
304). The book reviews the present multiplication of know- 
ledge categories wherein complexities have gone beyond the 
merely verbal. When there is confusion as to the kind of knowl- 
edge to which a proposition belongs there is equal confusion as 
to relevant evidence for its proof or denial. 

To have an order of knowledge, the distinction between be- 
ing, knowing, doing, and making must be recognized. Some 
modern philosophers endeavor to reduce one of these categories 
to another. “When being is reduced to knowing” (Hegel), the 
author says, “the dialectic ceases to be an instrument in know- 
ing and becomes instead one of creating or making” (p. 5). 
Such reduction processes result in kinds of subjectivism and 
pragmatism. When the difference between knowing and mak- 
ing is lost the philosophy of nature becomes experimental 
science and the techniques of experimental science become 
a way not to know nature but a means of controlling 
nature for useful purposes (p. 6). To avoid subjectiv- 
ism one must realize that sense knowledge is that by which we 
know (p. 134). This book shows that “the problem of the order 
of knowledge is that of ordering, and not destroying, kinds 
of legitimate knowledge-claims. This cannot be done without 
metaphysical assumptions” (p. 27). This is obvious, for in the 
absence of metaphysical protocols, to what kind of consequences 


may one appeal and upon what basis is value determined? © 


When some philosopher attempts to assess value in complete 
abstraction from all objective grounds he does so by construc- 
ting a metaphysics of wishes, wants, and desires. This is often 
referred to as conceptualism. The author’s plan is to consider 
kinds of knowledge that are autonomous such as mathematics, 
history, and experimental science (pp. 27, 47); kinds that are 
synthetic and integrative such as the moral and social sciences; 
kinds that are somewhat autonomous and somewhat synthetic 
as when chemistry is studied for practical research; and lastly 
kinds of knowledge that he calls eclectic such as domestic 
science. He shows that synthetic disciplines such as psychol- 
ogy, designated as “quantitive conclusions” from the philosophy 
of human nature (p. 306), and sociology made up of positive 
science and ontology are both practical sciences. When contro- 
versy arises in the field of either psychology or sociology, if it 
can be shown that the research has been carefully done, then 
the basis of the difference is in the realm of the metaphysical. 
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The book is not a mere classification of disciplines, but is 
rich in ideas and examples drawn from wide reading and deep 
thinking. The following quotations give some idea of this as- 
pect: “It is likely that automobiles would be made differently if 
the virtue of humility were taken seriously” (p. 65). “But to re- 
duce being to the phenomenological is to destroy both and un- 
derstand neither” (p. 228). “When knowing is confused with 
making, a relativism which is also a nihilism is the consequence” 
(p. 65). “. .. an %sm occurs whenever a metaphysics is made 
out of a kind of knowledge or whenever its method is absolu- 
tized” (p. 165). Referring to the Lysenko case, Martin says, 
“What the American biologists should have pointed out is that 
the Soviets erred in making metaphysics constitutive of experi- 
mental science” (p. 254). “It is impossible for metaphysics and 
experimental science to be incompatible with each other in the 
long run” (p. 296). “One of the chief aims of Dewey and his 
followers was to secularize the public schools and shift faith 
from ‘religion to the scientific method.’ Who will deny that this 
philosophy has been a relative success? But is it true?” 
(p. 156). 


It can be sincerely hoped that the author will soon give us 
the promised volume on theology and history, the two knowl- 
edge categories which were only briefly studied in this book. 
A few years ago W. Lippmann in The Public Philosophy ex- 
pressed concern over the growth of the power of pressure 
groups in politics. Professor Martin shows a similar anxiety in 
these words: ‘“‘the method of consensus” which, in abstraction 
from knowledge about kinds of knowledge, is simply a power 
technique masking under the guise of democracy (p. vii). 

DoroTHY M. PARTON 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N. Y. 


Social Stratification. By Bernard Barber. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, and Company, 1957. Pp. xix+540. $6.50. 
Cheers are in order for the author of a textbook who dares 

to start a chapter with the words: “We do not know very much 

about the personality correlates of social roles in general or of 
social class positions in particular” (p. 302). Or who warns 
his readers in another place that “this chapter will be one of 
the most tentative and certainly will be one of the least empiri- 

cally grounded chapters in this book” (p. 234). 

What should a model upper-division textbook be like? 
Should it give the student an authoritative, comprehensive, up- 
to-the-minute coverage of the best research in the field? Should 
it digest and integrate the findings into a systematic whole? 
Should it have a consistent approach, aware of the larger theo- 
retical implications underlying its approach, yet let theory sit 
lightly on the treatment? It should read well, of course, with- 
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out being written down to the beginner’s level. This is the sort 
of textbook Barber has produced. 

Apart from its superior qualifications as a textbook, Bar- 
ber’s work should rate high as a substantive contribution to 
this increasingly popular area of study. It is remarkable for 
its knowledgeable integration of a tremendous amount of ma- 
terial; the bibliography includes nearly five hundred items, a 
solid proportion of which comes from sources outside the United 
States. 

It is not, I think, the most profound treatment of stratifica- 
tion. It is, after all, a textbook. Yet it should be pointed out that 
Barber is fuzzy in his treatment of the “reality” of social 
classes and of the connected question of the relation between 
the stratification systems of local communities and that of the 
total society. Definitive answers to these questions have not 
yet been given to sociology. This should not bother the student. 
The instructor might consider that many scientifically sound, 
if socially insignificant, statements could be made about con- 
tenders and tail-enders among baseball clubs in the several mi- 
nor leagues without determining whether or not there be one 
concretely real social entity embracing all contenders in all 
leagues and another similar entity embracing all tail-enders. 


PAUL W. FACEY, S.J. 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 


Schools of Psychoanalytic Thought. By Ruth L. Munroe. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1955. Pp. xvi+670. $7.50. 


To those who are looking for a fairly clear presentation of 
the principles and theories of the major contemporary schools 
of psychoanalysis the present volume will be adequate. Those, 
however, who look in it for an intelligent evaluation of the 
philosophies of those schools in the light of a valid understand- 
ing of man will be disappointed. 

The volume is divided into five main sections: Part I ex- 
plains the author’s aims and gives general notions common to 
all psychoanalytic schools; Part II deals with Freud and the 
analysts who follow his libido theory; Part III treats Adler, 
Horney, Fromm, and Sullivan, who reject that theory for one 
emphasizing the impact of personality on life situations. Part 
IV presents the approach of Jung and of Rank. In an Epilogue 
the author philosophizes on various “systems” and suggests 
areas in which she believes further work should be done. 

The most readable chapters are those expounding the views 
and methods of the individual schools. Here, this reviewer sus- 
pects, appears the advantage of submitting manuscript to re- 
view by professionals, including Dr. Bela Mittelmann, an an- 
alyst well known for his contributions to the literature. The 
columns headed “Critical Comment” immediately following 
these expositions are generally intelligible and informative. 
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However, in her opening and final chapters the author’s ver- 
biage so clouds the issue as to make the discernment of her 
thought difficult, if not impossible. Take, for example: 

More explicit recognition of the basic integrative trend 
necessary to maintenance of the essentially individual unit, 
the living organism, might help, however, to guard against 
the tendency toward static reification of important sub- 
systems (p. 606). 

Whenever anyone undertakes a philosophic evaluation of a 
movement or school, we like to know his own personal cast of 
mind or view of reality, according to which his conclusions 
have been drawn. Now, Ruth Monroe tells us: 


Man is a product of the evolutionary process, an animal 
born with special equipment by virtue of this process 
alone. ... This proposition ... is taken for granted by all 
schools. Indeed, the idea of man as a special creation, dif- 
ferent in kind from his ancestry, is nowadays about as ten- 
able as the theory that babies are brought by storks 
(p. 605). 

There is no attempt at a serious analysis of religious fac- 
tors in man’s makeup, or in the way psychoanalysis would deal 
with these. Yet we find: 


Jesus, like the prophets, vigorously protested against rit- 
ual and renewed the exhortation toward spirituality. Yet 
Christianity, too, became encrusted with ritual, with pomp 
and ceremony. The babe in the manger is clad in gold; the 
quiet simplicity becomes a sacrament which the papacy 
could use as a kind of sanction against rebellious kings 
(p. 149). 

At a time when more mature scholars are exerting their best 
efforts to discover new rapprochements between religion and psy- 
chiatry as a whole, and between psychoanalysis and Catholicism 
in particular, the appearance of this work equating psychoan- 
alysis with an exclusively materialistic view of man is hardly 
encouraging. References are inconveniently placed at the ends 
of chapters. The index is insufficient. 

MARCUS O’BRIEN 
St. Peter Church, Tarentum, Pa. 


Black Bourgeoisie. By E. Franklin Frazier. Glencoe, Ill.: The 

Free Press, 1957. Pp. 264. $4.00. 

The evil of racial segregation will take on a new dimension 
from this stripping of the white-collar Negro’s soul. Until al- 
most the last chapter the shame-faced witness of this denuding 
will wonder how the head of the sociology department of Howard 
University can have so little pity for his own. But “A sad truth 
is better than a merry lie.”” The worst must be known before a 
cure can be seriously begun. 
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Using words of Gertrude Stein, Frazier says that middle- 
class Negroes are “not suffering from persecution”; they are 
“suffering from nothingness.” Life has been emptied of mean- 
ing. For them religion and morals have largely become con- 
ventions. “In the highest ‘social circles’ the tradition of the 
gentleman has become a source of amusement. Even when the 
term is used, it is quite devoid of meaning since it refers neither 
to morals nor manners.” 

Here the middle-class Negro is shown filled with self-con- 
tempt, self-hatred, almost despair. The realities of life are so 
frustrating, the rewards of excellent achievement so closed to 
his efforts, that he feels he can afford to take nothing seriously 
but play. Life has commonly become a round of gambling, al- 
cohol, and sex. Even physicians, excluded from white profes- 
sional associations, form social clubs largely for drinking and 
poker. Gambling has become almost an obsession. “Some mid- 
dle-class Negroes assert that poker is the one thing in life that 
prevents them from going crazy.” 

Without meaning to do so, Frazier makes it clear that noth- 
ing but religion, soundly based philosophically, will give the 
middle-class Negro hope even in this world. We Catholics then 
can fairly be charged with class warfare if we do not throw 
wide our doors and show the Church the universal mother that 
she is. What a travesty that so long after Christ’s “teach ye 
all nations,” the Church in America should still seem a white 
man’s church. 

JOHN E. CooGANn, S.J. 
University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 


American Families. By Paul C. Glick. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1957. Pp. v+240. $6.00. 

How are family composition, family living arrangements, 
family formation and dissolution related to age, race, education, 
occupation, residence, and income? These questions are an- 
swered in this monograph sponsored by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus and the Social Sciences Research Council under the direc- 
tion of Paul C. Glick, Chief of the Social Statistics Branch, 
United States Bureau of the Census. The information was se- 
cured mainly from the 1950 Census and from the annual sample 
surveys of families conducted by the Bureau of the Census 
since 1944. Although there are 124 Tables and 36 Figures, read- 
ability has been insured by the author’s interpreting and inter- 
relating the statistical findings wherever possible. 

Regarding future household and family formation, Dr. 
Glick expects their rate of growth to increase rapidly during 
the last half of the 1950’s, but not quite so rapidly as during 
the period 1950-1955. After 1960, however, he foresees a steady 
increase in household and family formation until 1975 or even 
later. This trend he attributes to the large number of World 
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War II and post World War II babies marrying and to the in- 
creasingly observed tendency for newlywed couples and aged 
persons to establish and maintain homes apart from relatives. 
Dr. Glick does not expect the rate of household formation, how- 
ever, quite to keep pace with the rate of increase in family for- 
mation, resulting in an increase in the average size of the house- 
hold unit. “If this trend continues,” says Dr. Glick, “it will 
affect the future distribution of family expenditures for hous- 
ing, schooling, food, etc., and it may increase the focus of fam- 
ily activities around the social life of the children” (p. 201). 

While Dr. Glick’s American Families does not lend itself to 
textbook use, it will constitute an indispensable reference work 
for every teacher of courses in Marriage and the Family. 


Mary Jo HUTH 
Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Some Potentialities of Experimental Jurisprudence as a New 
Branch of Social Science. By Frederick K. Beutel. Lincoln: 
The University of Nebraska Press, 1957. Pp. xvi+440. $6.00. 


Is it possible for lawmaking to be developed into a science 
of social control? This is the major concern of the author in 
his attempt to construct a science of Jurisprudence. Part One, 
consisting of eight chapters, presents the theoretical scheme 
for application of the scientific method to a study of social leg- 
islation problems. It is envisioned that description and _ ulti- 
mately experimentation, will provide an understanding of the re- 
actions of people to existing laws and a prediction, based on 
scientific inquiry, then can be made of how people may react 
to proposed laws. This results in the enactment of scientifically 
designed laws and represents the goal of Experimental Juris- 
prudence. The objective of these scientific laws will be to en- 
courage practical social changes through the manipulation of 
legislation. But, Mr. Beutel admits, the procedures for accom- 
plishing such a science are still in the hypothetical stage and 
this effort is just a “primitive beginning.” 

The main criticism of this work is to be found with the 
body of theory used to support the hypothesis that Experi- 
mental Jurisprudence is possible. Here we find statements deny- 
ing free will and the “natural law” and any objections are cas- 
ually swept aside by some very broad generalizations. 


The objection that man’s mind is separate from nature 
and exists in a different universe from that of physical 
phenomena and animals is no longer taken seriously. .. . 
The familiar assumption that man has free will, whereas 
other things in the universe act with mechanical uniform- 
ity, has been dissipated by the quantum theory and by 
Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Principle ... (p. 9). 

One of the tragedies of modern government lies in the 
fact that its so-called “social leaders” and lawyers are still 
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relying upon ancient theories, institutions, and dogmas 
about the nature of man fomented by clerics and philo- 
sophers ... (p. 11). 

The term “natural law”... when used in its historical 
sense... has religious or intuitive-idealistic meaning not 
based in the least upon the nature of real reactions of peo- 
ple in society to laws in operation (p. 16). 

The five chapters of Part Two include a brief description 
of several pilot studies and a more detailed examination of the 
Nebraska bad-check statute as a demonstration of the use of a 
seven step procedure for effecting Experimenta! Jurisprudence. 

FRANK L. MANELLA 
Florida Children’s Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Education for Marriage. By James A. Peterson. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. Pp. xxiii+418. $5.50. 


Dr. Peterson’s thesis is that the trend today is away from 
the traditional type of family to the companionship type. In 
his attempt to present a blueprint for education of college stu- 
dents for this type of marriage, he sees that process as begin- 
ning in infancy and as continuing after marriage. Throughout 
the book there is apparent a studied attempt to be fair to all 
religions — Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic — and even to 


non-church members. The result is a clear presentation of the 
naturalistic point of view with regard to marriage and the 
family. 

Despite the author’s determination to be fair, he merely de- 
scribes the Catholic point of view. As well, in developing other 
points of view, he frequently makes statements which indicate 
a neglect of the moral factors in education for marriage as the 
following illustrate: 1) masturbation is presented as not se- 
rious (pp. 58, 76); 2) an amoral attitude is taken towards pre- 
marital chastity (p. 206); 2) birth control and family spacing 
are approved (pp. 259ff). 

In favor of the book it may be said that the author is a 
trained sociologist and marriage counselor who has done much 
of his work with college students. He has incorporated the re- 
sults of his experiences with students in his development. 

In fine, the book is a summary of some of the most recent re- 
search on marriage and the family, rather than critical apprais- 
al of it. The author cites outstanding researchers such as 
Burgess, Cottrell, Wallin, Duval, Landis, Locke, to name a few, 
and even in a few instances refers to Catholic researchers. 

In view of the comments made above, the reviewer recom- 
mends use of the book to Catholics who are well trained in ethics 
but not for use as basal or collateral reading for students in 
Catholic colleges. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


DONALD B. JUST 
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Tokugawa Religion: The Values of Pre-industrial Japan. By 
Robert N. Bellah. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957. Pp. 
viii+249. $5.00. 

Obviously, Dr. Bellah’s brilliant work on the Tokugawa pe- 
riod of Japanese history has given a unique interpretation of 
Japanese industrialization. His contribution is to be commended 
on two counts: In general this book is probably the only full- 
scale investigation of Japanese society from the sociological 
perspective which is so delightfully different from Benedict and 
from Jean Stoezel; in particular, it enhances the present status 
of the structural-functional approach by applying Parsonian 
analytical pattern-variables on a concrete level. 

Perhaps it is on the latter account that this book is most 
significant. Parson’s analysis of the social system has long been 
felt to be too abstract and is lacking in immediate empirical 
value. His comparison of German social structure and classic 
Chinese social structure is brief and unconvincing (The Social 
System, pp. 180-200). It is in this respect that Bellah’s work 
can be regarded as an important endeavor in its application of 
Parsonian conceptual tools. 

The general assumption of this book is parallel to that of 
Max Weber in that the rise of modern western industrial na- 
tions is related to Protestantism. The case of Japan — its in- 
dustrial transformation without a major social crisis — is at- 
tributed to the religious values of the Tokugawa period which 
still persist until the present day. Preoccupied with this as- 
sumption, the author conceptualizes a modern industrial society 
as one characterised by the great importance of the economy in 
the social system and of economic values in the value system. 
Moreover, economic value is not indicated by the lust for prof- 
it or hedonistic consumption, but rather is characterized by 
universalism and performance of Parson’s theory of action, 
and the primary problem is how to achieve a given end with 
the greatest degree of efficiency and the least expenditure of 
energy. 


The definition of religion is broad; following Paul Tillich, 
it represents man’s attitudes and actions with respect to his 
ultimate concern. Thus it embraces a value system not pri- 
marily concerned with man’s relation with the supernatural, 
but with ethical and philosophical values of a lesser degree. At 
any rate, such is reflected in the latter part of the book when 
the relation between religion and other institutionalized be- 
havior is analyzed. 

Following a brief descriptive survey of the social structure 
in the Tokugawa Period (Chapter 2), religion in Japan is 
treated in terms of its functional value to the society. The 
functional unit of Japanese religion is a fused version of hu- 
manistic Confucianism, mythical Shintoism, and Metaphysical 
Buddism. There are two basic conceptions of the divine. The 
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first is that of a superordinate entity who dispenses nurturance, 
care, and love. The other can be described as the ground of be- 
ing or the inner essence of reality — such as the Tao of Laotze; 
the Confucian li, and hsin. 

The first of the two conceptions leads to the Japanese value 
of on (deity in some form dispenses blessings) and the obliga- 
tion of the recipient to make return for these blessings called 
hoon. The second type of religious action is that which seeks 
to attain unity with the divine (Tao) either by withdrawal 
from the world of reality (to destroy the self as an ontological 
entity in order to attain “pure experience’) or through the ac- 
cumulation of ethical acts or “works of love” by participation. 

It is on these two religious actions that other institutional 
values are shaped or reinforced. In the sphere of polity, such 
is the case of chu (religion of loyalty) and Bushido, the status 
ethic of the Samurai class. In the sphere of economy, the em- 
phasis is on the Confucian concept of Keizai, the encouragement 
of production and discouragement of consumption. However, 
it differs from the Chinese value of economy in that it stresses 
a one-way dynamism in the attainment of goals and the selfless 
subordination of all collectivity members rather than attaining 
a relatively static ideal of harmony. 

Throughout this book implicit or explicit comparisons with 
China have been made. Unfortunately, many of the sources are 
Japanese translations and interpretations in English by Chinese 
scholars. This is unfortunate because the essence of Confucian 
writings frequently cannot be understood in other languages. 

WILLIAM T. Liu 
Flordia State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


A Call to the Laity. By Archbishop R. J. Cushing. Compiled 
by George L. Kane. Westiminster, Md.: Newman Press, 
1957. Pp. x+237. $3.00. 

“Friend of the Missions” is a title often given to Archbishop 
Cushing of Boston. It is a title well deserved and one which 
would alone suffice to imprint his name in the American annals 
of Catholicism. But no one can read A Call to the Laity without 
realizing very soon that the Archbishop’s work for the missions 
does not alone do him full justice. He as well deserves to be 
called an American apostle of Catholic Action. 

Father Kane has rendered a great service to the Catholic 
Action movement in general and to the laity in particular by 
collecting and publishing these selected articles and sermons 
of His Grace on the lay apostolate. Laymen will find in these 
pages, not only an echo of the call of Christ to help in the sal- 
vation of the world, but they will also find an inspiring and 
concrete program mapped out for them. 

Prayer and personal sanctification are for all, and these 
are the soundest and most fundamental activities of true Catho- 
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lic Action. Any active “participation of the laity in the work 
of the Church, under the direction of their duly appointed pas- 
tors” will spring from prayer and personal sanctification, if it 
is to bear fruit. This is the message of Archbishop Cushing to 
the laity, whether he be addressing the Catholic Daughters of 
America, the Knights of Columbus, or the Archdiocesan Union 
of Holy Name Societies. 

Of course the Archbishop does not stop here. He goes on to 
speak and write of the different types of lay action, the power 
and responsibility of the press, and the ways to meet the chal- 
lenge of Communism. But all these activities must rest on the 
solid foundation of prayer and personal sanctification. 

The organization, unity, and progressive teaching of A Call 
to the Laity is all the more remarkable in view of the fact that 
Archbishop Cushing undoubtedly never envisaged the publica- 
tion of his articles and sermons on the lay apostolate in book 


form. JOHN F. KENNEY, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, India. 


Human Relations in Educational Organization: A Basic Text 
in Personnel Administration. By James Monroe Hughes. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. Pp. ix+425. $4.50. 
Written by the Dean of the School of Education of North- 

western University, this book has as its main purpose to give 

basic understandings and guidance to those who desire to im- 

prove human relations in educational organizations. 

It is not surprising then to find a decided plea for departure 
from the authoritarian position traditionally held by adminis- 
trators and a counterplea for democratization of the adminis- 
tration through cooperation of all the personnel of the educa- 
tional institution. Such cooperation is to be achieved by par- 
ticipation in the formulation of policy concerning all matters 
which will insure better educational outcomes. 

From the point of view of social psychology there are in- 
teresting expositions of group interactions and of various meth- 
ods to improve human relations. These include the establish- 
ment of sound sociological, psychological, and philosophical 
foundations against which the problems of personal relations 
in educational organizations may be projected. Hence there 
is a highlighting of principles of educational organization with 
the human relations problems which arise from it; next the 
individual and his place as a member of the organization and 
finally a study of typical administrative and supervisory tech- 
niques in terms of their effects on personal relations with sug- 
gestions for a wiser application of these techniques. 

In the opinion of this reviewer who admits that group power 
may be helpful and group morale strengthened by the sugges- 
tions offered, it seems that there is just a little too much em- 
phasis upon the place of the group, upon functionalism and 
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pragmatism. On the positive side, however, there is much to 
be said for the main thesis that the improvement of wholesome 
personnel relations will make for significant progress in achiev- 
ing maximum educational results. 

SISTER LORETTA MARIA SHEEHY, S.C. 
College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. 


Society and Education. By Robert J. Havighurst and Bernice 
L. Neugarten. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1957. Pp. xv 
+465. $5.75. 

As experts in both education and sociology the authors of 
this textbook are well qualified to write of the school viewed 
primarily as a socializing agency and a social system. Since 
they prefer to think of their book “more as a sociological inter- 
pretation of education than a sociology of education” (p. vi), 
the sociological concepts treated are confined to those con- 
sidered to be of the greatest use to teachers. The main topics 
discussed are social structure, social environment, the school 
as a social system and its relations to other social systems, and 
the status and role of the teacher. Two quotations from the 
text will suggest at once the pattern of treatment as well as its 
limitations. 1) “The well-socialized person is one whose role 
behaviors are appropriate to the expectations set by the social 
groups with which he interacts” (p. 65). 2) “Education works 
toward two somewhat different goals, one of stabilizing society 
and preserving the status quo; the other, of improving society 
and promoting social change” (p. 268). 

Though the authors claim to treat their material, including 
certain controversial topics, with scientific objectivity, they are 
refreshingly honest in admitting that they too have a value sys- 
em. This reviewer welcomes the fact that their value system 
includes a belief in democratic pluralism, in education for in- 
ternational brotherhood, and in the support that may be given 
this education by religious concepts. While a regrettable num- 
ber of errors have slipped by the proofreader, this is a very mi- 
nor defect in presentation that is consistently interesting, and 
accompanied by good illustrative case material and thought- 


provoking exercises. MOTHER M. ROSANNA, O.S.U. 
Ursuline College, London, Ontario 


Social Studies in the Elementary School. (56th Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II). 
Edited by Nelson B. Henry. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1957. Pp. xi+315+Ilxxxiii. Cloth $4.00; paper $3.25. 
The purpose of the yearbook, found in the editor’s preface, 

is “to define the role of this field of study in terms of its pecu- 

liar relation to the overall program of elementary education, 
and new knowledge of the needs of children of this age group, 
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as well as in light of current theory respecting curriculum or- 
ganization and the psychology of learning.” 

The introduction, written by contributor Ralph C. Preston, 
claims that our nation’s biggest failing is in social engineering, 
on the local, national, and international scenes. How to educate 
today’s youth to avoid such a costly repetition, to make them 
alert, far-sighted, better informed, is the purpose which this 
yearbook, through the contributions of its twelve authors, at- 
tempts to achieve. 

Three chapters are dedicated to the treatment of the role 
of social studies’ instruction in today’s world; one chapter deals 
with organization of the total curriculum; other chapters treat 
the objectives of the program, methods of evaluating the pro- 
gram, improvement of the teaching procedures. 

Variant authorities, facile presentation, good cross-section 
treatment of factors and problems faced in this most important 
phase of elementary education, make this yearbook a “must” 
for in-service training of social studies’ teachers as well as for 
future social studies’ teachers. 

HENRY RINGKAMP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Tex. 


Group Work and Community Organization. Published for the 
National Conference of Social Work. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1956. Pp. ix+108. $2.50. 


Superlatives are not out of order in praising this selected 
group of nine papers from among those given at the 1956 meet- 
ing of the N.C.S.W. There may be a hint here for those con- 
cerned with limited budgets for the printing of proceedings. 

Community Organization is justified as part of the title be- 
cause of the first paper and because throughout there are fre- 
quent references to that division of social work. Whether that 
contribution should have been first must have puzzled the “en- 
abler” Ruth Williams, since it could be expanded into a book. 
Possibly the stress on concepts, reflecting the influence of the 
Hollis-Taylor Report, was the deciding factor. 

Other highlights would include the recognition of sociologi- 
cal literature, especially by Cloward; use of the latest group 
work terminology, to some extent a modification of the Freud- 
ian focus, although there is repeated reference to the impor- 
tance of adequate ego-identity; and the arresting statement to 
the effect that youth cannot help but know what is expected of 
them, that the problem lies rather in the value system confront- 
ing juveniles (p. 22). The latter viewpoint is consonant with 
the theme of Milton Barron’s book, The Juvenile in Delinquent 
Society. 

These papers alerted listeners, and now will alert readers, 
to recent changes and advances in group work and community 
organization. For example, there is an increasingly imaginative 
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use of volunteers, and certain modifications in community or- 
ganization in rural areas with respect to the indispensable 4-H 
Clubs. Both examples indicate an increasing acceptance of so- 
cial work by the community, a tribute to the maturing social 
work profession. 

BROTHER D. AUGUSTINE (MCCAFFREY), F.S.C. 
La Salle College, Philadephia 41, Penna. 


Human Problems of a State Mental Hospital. By Ivan Belknap. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. 
xvi+277. $5.50. 

Sociologists will be interested in the recommendations in 
this three-year study of the social environment of a state men- 
tal hospital. Social Psychiatrists will find that this analysis of 
interpersonal relationships is in the tradition of Dunham, Wein- 
berg, Stanton, Schwartz, and Greenblatt. 

“Southern State,” the name given to the unidentified subject 
of this study, has about 3,000 patients. Although overcrowded, 
understaffed, and underfinanced the institution is in this re- 
spect, as well as in its internal social organization, fairly typi- 
cal of most state mental hospitals, according to the University 
of Texas sociologist who directed the study. 


Dr. Belknap claims that in the process of becoming over- 
sized, centralized, and geographically isolated our state hos- 
pitals have grown so impersonal that they block the application 
of modern psychiatric techniques. In developing institutions 
which historically have emphasized custody rather than treat- 
ment he suggests that we have overlooked the superior pattern 
of organization long-established at Gheel, Belgium. ‘Family, 
visiting-nurse, and foster-home care in the locality itself could 
substitute for much of the present ward care” (p. 213). 

While it is not advocated that we abandon existing cen- 
tralized state hospitals two drastic charges are proposed. 
First, states must cease to use mental hospitals to solve the wel- 
fare problems of the local community. The second change, made 
possible by a reduction in hospital population through the first, 
requires a shift in the internal administrative structure of the 
hospital. 

Sociologists will be interested especially in two of the 


changes in internal structure regarded as essential: a redefini- | 


tion of the attendant’s job and greatly increased responsibilities 
for the social worker. As a result of this study it is advocated 
that the minimum specifications for an attendant should be a 
college degree with training in 


psychology, sociology, anthropology and with special tech- 
nical training in psychotherapy, group management, and 
medical nursing and administration. . .. Their status 
should be superior to that of the registered nurse and 
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equivalent to that of the highly trained psychiatric social 
worker. ... (pp. 222-223). 


Although one may doubt if the standards at ‘Southern 
State” are as high as in other areas many observers will agree 
with the author that overgrown state hospitals are the chief 
obstacle to further progress towards mental health today. 

RAYMOND W. Murray, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Occupational Therapy: Principles and Practice. Edited by 
William Rush Dunton, Jr., M.D., and Sidney Licht, M.D. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1957. Pp. 
xii+3873. $8.00. 

“Since Pinel demonstrated the happy effects of occupation 
in asylums, all physicians concur in the opinion that it is one of 
the most important principles in the treatment of the insane” 
(p. 8). Henri Falret wrote these words in 1843. Over a hun- 
dred years later we find them just as true as ever. The thera- 
peutic value of occupation has been so well demonstrated that 
no mental hospital can function efficiently without it. Indeed, 
it is a prime factor in all forms of rehabilitation. Our present 
book offers a most complete study of occupational therapy in 
all its forms. Not only is each form of occupational therapy 
clearly presented by the various contributors to the sixteen 
chapters of the book, but the various and varying mental, emo- 
tional, and physical states of the patients are lucidly and inter- 
estly dealt with. 

A brief history of the subject takes us back to the time of 
Saul and David, whose playing his harp to soothe the King is 
given as “a passive form of treatment” (p. 3). Each form 
of therapy, each type of patient is treated by experts in the in- 
dividual field. Each chapter is presented in an interesting and 
attractive manner — the one exception being the chapter on 
“Bibliotherapy in Psychiatry” in which there is too much em- 
phasis on the grosser aspects of psychoanalysis to make the sub- 
ject useful, although bibliotherapy is in itself a most important 
aspect of the general subject. 


A good index, brief but comprehensive references, and cla- 
rity of presentation along with universality of matter work to- 
gether to “present to the [interested reader] seeking informa- 
tion on this subject a source book of information in convenient 


form” (p. x). CHARLES J. FABING 


Montana State Hospital, Warm Springs, Mont. 


Ageing in Industry. By F. Le Gros Clark and Agnes C. Dunne. 
New York: The Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. x+146. 
$7.50. 
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That adequate research is an essential tool in the establish- 
ment of any policy is apparently accepted by all but the policy- 
makers of American business. At least, this conclusion seems 
justified by the relatively universal practice of retiring workers 
at the age of 65. In many cases, there seems to be no scientific 
reasoning behind such a policy. Yet, only intensive research 
will be able to relate the selection of a particular retirement 
age to reality. 

It is this kind of research which makes up the bulk of this, 
as the subtitle describes it, “inquiry, based on figures derived 
from census reports, into the problem of ageing under the con- 
ditions of modern industry.” The study was made in Great Brit- 
ain and was sponsored by the Nuffield Foundation. Most of 
the research centers around a study of thirty-two selected oc- 
cupations which represent slightly more than one-fourth of the 
occupied males in Great Britain. 

Two of the study’s conclusions are of particular interest: 
The physical ability of men to remain at their regular jobs be- 
yond their mid-sixties varies from occupation to occupation and 
is particularly influenced by the particular job itself. Second, 
there is evidence that a number of men are forced to leave their 
jobs despite their seeming ability to continue efficient employ- 
ment; the problem they face is to find a new occupation in which 
to continue employment. 

The value of this interesting study is somewhat limited by 
its English setting and by the kind of data available for use in 
the study. However, it does demonstrate how such a most nec- 
cessary investigation may be made and some of its conclusions 
seem equally applicable to the United States. 

Gerontologists and industrial sociologists will find this of 


particular interest. ee 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Demographic Analysis: Selected Readings. Edited by Joseph J. 
Spengler and Otis Dudley Duncan. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1956. Pp. xiii+819. $9.50. 


The papers composing this volume offer a wide-ranging pic- 
ture of demographic processes and demographic change, 
grouped in the chapters covering: Past and Prospective Growth 
and Distribution of World Population; Mortality; Fertility, 
Nuptiality, and Replacement; International Distribution of 
Population and Migration; Population Composition and Utiliza- 
tion of Human Resources; and Selected Regional Studies. The 
selections aim to exemplify historical, regional, topical, and 
methodological approaches to population and demographic prob- 
lems, and furnish illustrations of all the basic methods of popu- 
lation research used by modern demographers. 

The weak points of the work are rather glaring. The se- 
lected readings have no identification and one has to really 
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search in the “Acknowledgments” (pp. ix—xi), as to where 
and when they were published. And this is important especially 
in the section on “Regional Studies,” when reading, for in- 
stance, Eason’s study of “Population Growth and Economic De- 
velopment in the USSR.” There is no index which would be 
really helpful considering the mass of varied material presented 
here. There is no single title relating to any form of demo- 
graphy of religion. Why no selection referring to Great Britain 
or to Soviet Russia’s European satellites is included, and one 
to Burma is, could be seriously questioned. 


But to the credit of the volume the selections do furnish il- 
lustrations of all the basic methods of population research used 
by modern demography. In fact, here is a good presentation of 
the present status of demographic knowledge and of the man- 
ner in which research workers are building it up, with an in- 
troductory (although fragmentary) survey of how demographic 
behavior varies from one major region of the world to another. 


JOSEPH 8. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Other People. By Wingfield Hope. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1957. Pp. 181. $3.00. 


Many of our readers are doubtless familiar with the 1943 
book by this author, Life Together, which is still a current and 
choice distillation of wisdom and prudent counsel] for the mar- 
ried. This volume of about the same length and in the same 
style is the extension of remarks on a variety of other personal 
relations. There is proper stress on the desirable relations of 
parents, especially mothers, with their children — these other 
personalities that are first and foremost God’s children. One 
Chapter on “United Parenthood” is probably properly slanted 
on usurping mothers, a not uncommon phenomenon with its 
consequent and disastrous “‘momism.” The mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law relations are treated with an objectivity and 
charity that would enlarge the vision of those involved in these 
delicate and often unhappy relationships. Aunts, single or wid- 
owed, and their single or married nephews are the subjects of 
some wise observations. 


The book is addressed frankly to Catholics, the first six 
chapters furnishing a very good basis for an examination of 
conscience, revealing in all their ugliness countless unexpected 
recesses of selfishness and self-love. The sixth of these chap- 
ters is entitled “Reality in Myself’ and remainds one of Al 
Smith’s pungent observation: ‘To lie to oneself can never be 
less than a mortal sin.” Here the author presents convincingly 
the old but difficult and never completely realized truth that 
each one’s purpose in life is his own unique mission, assignment, 
duty. 
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Short, readable, meaty, Other People should certainly be on 
the book list of every Human Relations Workshop and Social 
Psychology class. While addressed to Catholics, it will interest 


many others. SISTER MARY Licuor!, B.V.M. 
Mundelein College, Chicago 40, Ill. 


The Mexican Government Today. By William P. Tucker. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1957. Pp. xii+ 
484. $6.50. 

The author has written an exhaustive study of a very per- 
plexing subject. In general the work is excellent, but possibly 
too detailed. The great number of facts on Mexican history do 
serve a purpose, in that an understanding of Mexico and its 
government must be based on knowledge of its colorful and con- 
fusing history. To those familiar with the history the back- 
ground may prove tedious and unnecessary to a study of Mexi- 
can government today. 

Background material deals with people, land, history, eco- 
nomics, church, politics, ete. Following is organization and 
structure, essential as normal organs of government. The au- 
thor then takes up public works, social services, agriculture, 
and state-federal relations and functions. The work includes 
an excellent bibliography. 

The discussion is not always chronological. Names are 
dropped somewhat at random. Spanish words and phrases 
abound with no explanation as to their meaning. On the other 
hand the author builds a picture of a developing and growing 
society. It is obvious that this society has much yet to do. It 
is equally obvious that it has gone a long way. 

In his analysis the author does his best work. He frankly 
discusses the shortcomings of his subject. He reveals the un- 
derstanding of a neighbor, poorer in almost every respect, 
which is needed for this neighbor to grow and prosper. He be- 
lieves that “. . . the representativeness of the government is in- 
creasing. .. .” He believes progress has included a decline in 
graft and concludes: “If the trend toward honesty and integrity 
in government continues, Mexico can go a long way, even with 
her limited natural resources, toward becoming an important 


modern country” 
y KENNETH J. CAREY 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 


Mission on the Nile. By James Dempsey. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. Pp. xii+247. $6.00. 

Not the least of reliable ethnographic sources for the stu- 
dent of cultural anthropology are the contributions of those 
missioners who are discerning, seek after the facts, and write 
well. Father Dempsey, of the British Mill Hill Fathers, has 
done a genuine service in this respect. Although his is 
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definitely a true mission account of mission life and com- 
bines travel, adventure, and the search for the spiritual 
life, there is also a very careful analysis of Shilluk life as 
found in the Sudan, along the banks of the Nile. It is true that 
this region has been very successfully handled by E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard, especially in his excellent studies of the Nuer people, 
and in his latest work on Nuer religion, we do have a serious 
contribution to the theoretical aspects of religion among primi- 
tives, but nonetheless, the keen observer of the African scene, 
whether professional anthropologist or missioner, is most wel- 
come for an understanding of the grave and rapid changes 
which are taking place on that continent. 


The Upper Nile Province of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is 
not the more attractive or hospitable region of Africa, as Fa- 
ther Dempsey’s book well testifies. But the book covers a wide 
range of material, in short, meaty chapters, which include a 
discussion of the Shilluk people, government, religion, and at- 
titudes regarding birth, marriage, and death. The book is ex- 
citingly written, for Father Dempsey is not only a competent 
observer; he is also a priest possessed of a natural and most 
attractive sense of humor, so that he makes light of otherwise 
difficult situations, and even shows the humorous side of more 
important religious experiences in his life with his fellows and 
with the native people of the region. It should not be supposed, 
however, that this is professional ethnology, nor was it intended 
as such. It is a moving treatment about the arduous life of 
those missioners who serve God in Africa. 

ALLEN SPITZER 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
(Listing of a publication below does not preclude its subsequent review.) 


Bainton, Roland H.. WHAT CHRISTIANITY SAYS ABOUT SEX, LOVE, 
AND MARRIAGE. New York: Association Press, 1957, 124 pp. $.50. 


Balogh, Joseph K. and Charles J. Rumage, JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
PRONENESS: A STUDY OF THE KVARACEUS SCALE, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1957, 35 pp. (No price listed) 


Deutsch, Karl W., AN INTERDISCIPLINARY BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 
NATIONALISM — 1935-1953. Cambridge: Technology Press, 165 pp. 
(No price listed) 


Eaton, Evelyn Thayer, THE BELGIAN LEAGUES OF CHRISTIAN 
WORKING CLASS WOMEN. Washington: Catholic University 
Press, xvi+285 pp. $3.25. 


Erlenbach, Thomas S., HANDBOOK FOR AMERICANS. Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 60 pp. $1.00. 


Homeyer, Heinz Von, THE RADIANT MOUNTAIN. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1957, 219 pp. $4.00. 


Landis, Judson and Mary, YOUTH AND MARRIAGE. New York: Pren- 
tice—Hall, Inc., 1957, xiv+296 pp. $3.75. 


Lee, Alfred M., READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY (new printing). New York: 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1957, 439 pp. Paper-bound, $1.75. 


Manella, Frank L., THE FLORIDA CHILDREN’S COMMISSION RE- 
PORTS ON AFTER CARE SERVICES FOR JUVENILES (1957 
Series — Report No. 1). Tallahassee: Florida Children’s Commission, 
66 pp. 


Newman, John Henry, AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL WRITINGS, New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1957, xi+338 pp. $4.50. 


Spinoza, Baruch, THE ROAD TO INNER FREEDOM: THE ETHICS, 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957, 215 pp. $3.00. 


Sutherland, Edwin H., THE PROFESSIONAL THIEF. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1957, ix+252 pp. $1.25 (paper-bound 
edition). 

UNESCO, INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF POLITICAL SCI- 
ENCE (Vol. IV). New York: UNESCO, 1957, 309 pp. (No price 
listed) 

UNESCO, INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOCIOLOGY (Vol. 
V). New York: UNESCO, 1957, 293 pp. (No price listed) 

UNESCO, INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN. New 
York: UNESCO, 1957, 577-751 pp. $1.00. 


UNESCO, SOCIOLOGY OF SCIENCE (SOCIOLOGIE DE LA SCI- 
ENCE). New York: UNESCO, 1957, 91-153 pp. $1.25 (paper-bound). 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Fundamental Marriage Counseling. By John R. Cavanagh. Milwaukee: 

The Bruce Publishing Company, 1957. Pp. xxiv-+598. $8.00. 

This book is, as the title suggests, a valuable contribution of funda- 
mental marriage information from a Catholic, medical, religious, psycho- 
logical, and sociological point of view. While the main contributor is Dr. 
Cavanagh, there are nine other contributors, representing points of view 
from medicine, law (canon and civil), theology, and sociology. A very thor- 
ough treatment is given the physiological factors as well as the interre- 
lated moral issues which these physiological questions involve. Dr. Clemens 
has a brief but fine treatment of some of the main questions of marriage 
counseling. The other specialists each contribute a chapter on some theo- 
logical, medical, or legal phase. 

We have said that this book contains fundamental marriage informa- 
tion. Consequently it has not focused on methods or techniques of mar- 
riage counseling as such. It might therefore, be categorized as a source 
book in the area of informational counseling. Both trained counselors and 
college-educated married people may gain much helpful information and 


orientation. CHARLES A. CURRAN 


Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Father of the Family. By Eugene S. Geissler. Chicago: Fides Publishers 

Association, 1957. Pp. 157. $2.95. 

Although a slim volume, Geissler’s book goes a long way in compen- 
sating for the small footage in our national library-shelf devoted to Father- 
hood as compared to Motherhood. It is easily worth a yard of pedantic 
treatises on the subject because it combines a warm, anecdotal, popular 
style with a profoundly philosophical and Christian presentation on the 
vocation of being a father. 

And it is in this communication of an understanding of fatherhood as 
a vocation that the book is important. For from a wide-spread understand- 
ing and acceptance of the concept of fatherhood as a vocation would come 
a restoration of the father to his rightful place in the family with the 
accompanying result of the strengthening of the family, so urgently needed 
in our society today. Hence, the book is a “must” for all fathers as well 
as the reading lists for college and high school courses in family life. 

CARL M. FISCHER 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Tex. 


Patterns of Mothering. By Sylvia Brody. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, Inc., 1956. Pp. 446. $7.50. 

There is much in this book that would be of great interest to the psy- 
chologist, the psychoanalyst, and the child specialist. There is, for instance, 
the author’s challenging the prevailing concept of primary autonomy and 
her explanation of the varieties of maternal attitudes. This review, how- 
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ever, will be confined to the more sociologically relevant contributions of 
this very interesting study. 


The work was undertaken to test the hypothesis that in the mother- | 


infant reaction, feeding takes a central position and that to this is related 
most of the things a mother does with her infant however unrelated in 
style they may be to each other. The research design and the author’s use 
of quantitative methods could be profitably studied by any sociologist. 

Thirty-two mothers whose infants were between four and twenty-eight 
weeks of age were studied. The quantitative and the qualitative analysis 
of their behavior and reports — with all the problems involved — is care- 
fully explained and makes for stimulating reading. 

A large portion of the book is devoted to a well-organized and analyt- 
ical study of the literature in the field of maternal and infant behavior. A 
sociologist would find herein a review of much of the literature on the in- 
fluence of culture and of social systems on personality. Those interested in 
the family would probably benefit by the author’s handling of the “tacit 
expectation” that any woman who can bear a child is also psychologically 
able. “It ought now to be reassuring,” Dr. Brody states, “to find out that 
adeptness in mothering is not spontaneous, for this means that maternal 
skill can be learned, that is it can be more within conscious control and 
less susceptible to the errors of personal idiom” (p. 329). 

A psychoanalytic orientation of the findings concludes this worthwhile 
study. 


College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N.Y. 


MARGARET M. BEDARD 


The Journal of a Southern Pastor. By J. B. Gremillion. Chicago: Fides 
Publishers Association, 1957. Pp. xiv+291. $3.95. 


Father Gremillion is the pastor of St. Joseph’s parish in suburban 
Shreveport, La., a prosperous Southern city of 160,000 people. One-third 
of the population is Negro; seven per cent, Catholic. At the suggestion of 
Jacques Maritain, Father Gremillion began to keep a journal. His major 
concern is the impact of the Church on the community and the world, with 
a special emphasis on the role of the parish and the laity. He discovered 
that the really critical problems of our day remained untouched by the 
state’s only organization of Catholic men. Those who were in the best po- 
sition to bring Christ into the market place had no program for training, 
no marshaling ground, no concerted plan of attack. In answer to this need 
Father Gremillion organized and promoted lectures and discussion groups. 

In addition to an outline of this initiative, Father Gremillion gives us 
a close-up view of a busy pastor’s daily round of parochial activities and 
his reflections on such pivotal issues as the race question and the Catholic 
press. If the social, intellectual, and liturgical ferment in St. Joseph’s 
parish could be duplicated in other parishes, the Church would soon achieve 
some semblance of maturity and would begin to penetrate and influence 
American institutions. JouNn J. O’CONNOR 


Georgetown University, Washington 7, D.C. 
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Scientific Humanism and Christian Thought. By D. Dubarle, O.P. New 

York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. viii+119. $3.75. 

What will the world of the future be like? Man may succeed in acquir- 
ing sources of energy sufficient to supply all his needs. He may also make 
all his industrial operations automatic. If this happens, the economic gap 
between the rich and the poor will tend to disappear and machines will 
eliminate the inhuman character of basic industrial work. But we should 
not permit such a haphazard development as characterized the first indust- 
rial revolution. At all costs we must adapt and regulate the impact of the 
second or cybernetic revolution to the normative elements inherent in the 
nature of man. A Christian analysis of our present problems is by no 
means easy. The role that science will finally play in the working out of 
man’s destiny is known only to God. But this does not absolve us from the 
obligation of wrestling with contemporary scientific and philosophic prob- 
lems. Pere Dubarle’s small book will help us to avoid too facile conclusions. 

JOHN J. O’CONNOR 
Georgetown University, Washington 7, D.C. 


V 





JOSEPH F, GHNSERT, EDITOR 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Philosophy Today, Vol. I, No. 1, March, 1957. 


It is no small problem for the present-day teacher and scholar to 
keep abreast of contemporary developments in his field. This problem 
becomes particularly aggravated by the fact that limitations of time make 
it virtually impossible to read all, or even most, of the significant liter- 
ature in one’s field, especially that which appears in foreign publications. 

Cognizant of this need as it exists in regard to philosophy, the Fathers 
of the Precious Blood (with editorial headquarters at St. Joseph’s College, 
Collegeville, Indiana) have come forth with the first issue of a new quarter- 
ly survey entitled Philosophy Today. Under the capable editorship of 
Father Robert F. Lechner, this survey serves the purpose of giving in 
translation “selective presentations from current periodical literature in 
philosophy.” A more complete statement of this purpose in relation to 
contemporary needs is given in the editorial note from which the following 
is a quotation (p. 2): 

Whether we would call it the dawn of a new philosophical age or 
not, it is clear that philosophical life is taking on new and exciting 
dimensions. The purpose of Philosophy Today is to extend this 
new philosophical life as far and wide as possible, to share these new 
dimensions of philosophy with all teachers and scholars who may 
be cut off from them by whatever barrier. 

Such an outlook is refreshingly different, especially if one considers 
that the dominant attitude of many Thomists has been one of disregard 
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for the usefulness of other developments in philosophy. Philosophy, after | 


all, is a human science, and it is doubtful that the progress of philosophy 
can be brought about by an exclusive confinement to single tradition how- 
ever sound that tradition may be. For instance (p. 2), 

. whether we approve or not, the analytical philosophers have 
shaken us all out of a complacency about language to which we 
cannot return. The same may be said of existentialism. Approve 
or disapprove, we have new insights and appreciations because of 
it. 

That Philosophy Today will function as a very significant tool in 
helping to bridge the gap between traditional and contemporary thought 
is indicated from some of the titles of its very first issue of which the 
following may be taken as samples: “The New Rhetorio,” “Formal Logic 
in Soviet Philosophy,” “The Present Relations between Eastern and 
Western Philosophy,” “Buddhism and Existentialism,” “Thought and 
Language,” “The Theory of Evolution.” 

One further point may be noted. The selection of topics does not re- 
strict the value of this survey to philosophers alone. There is much in 
the very first issue that is of direct interest and appeal to the literary 
scholar, the historian of culture, the logician, the semanticist, and the 
scientist. In general, there can be little question as to the usefulness of this 
type of publication, i.e., as a medium in the exchange of ideas. Indeed, the 
idea behind Philosophy Today might easily be transferred to other areas of 


scholarly research and activity. Rogert J. KREYCHE 


Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 


McGinley, Lawrence J., S.J., “Religion and the Scientist,” Thought, Vol. 

XXI, N. 128, Winter, 1956-1957; 487-494. 

The outward setting and context of this article make its intrinsic 
merit and meaning even more telling. The author, Father Lawrence 
McGinley, a competent humanist in his own right, is President of Fordham 
University. The competence of this institution, in turn, in such matters 
as the integration of scientific learning and religious value, few will 
challenge. This piece was first given as an address — a sermon — before 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science on the occasion 
of its “Science Mass” in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, December 30, 
1956, as sponsored by the Albertus Magnus Guild. Time, Place, Speaker — 
and the address itself — all speak the integration of those two most power- 
ful of intellectual forces: Science and Religion. 

Father McGinley has a keen sense of quotation. His apposition of 
Pius XII, Cardinal Suhard, Cardinal Newman, Etienne Gilson, with Alfred 
Whitehead, Pasteur, Richard Feynman, Jean Ladriere, produces a matrix 
which itself creates a kind of psychological integration of scientist and 
religionist already in the mind of the listener. 

The text is obviously focused upon three outstanding problems in the 
relation of science and religion. The first — the author calls it the problem 
of coexistence — is the problem of scientist conversing with theologian 
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and theologian with scientist. It is the problem of communication between | 


two groups of men, whose whole intense intellectual vocations and the 
discipline they involve, follow quite independent development. This self- 
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- | inflicted isolation often enough in human experience results in the polemics 


by of conflict. 
ead The second issue highlighted is probably the least specified. This is 


the psychological problem of how a person who has dedicated his whole 
mind and heart, both by will and intent as well as by action and habit, 
to the methodological doubt implicit in the scientific act, can still bring 
himself to the simple if rational acceptance of faith. To those who have 
never lived, or seriously tried to live, these two opposites the problem is 
practically insoluble. But it is precisely in the Christian, the dedicated 
in | Of the God-man, in whom such opposites make new unity. 


ht This is the basis for the discussion of the third problem: the role 
a of the scientist in fulfilling, by his discovery, natural revelation. 

ric In his unceasing quest for truth, the religious scientist finds his 
nd vocation. The facts he discovers are as truly of God as those medi- 
nd ated by God’s Church. In fact, were science not existent the Church 


would eventually have to invent it, so that the full Christian mission 
of penetrating to the last iota of created perfection might be accom- 


Psi plished. It is the unique vocation of the religious scientist to share 

m consciously in this sacred task of natural revelation. 

~ It is in this that the scientist finds his own integral part in restoring 
rH all things in Christ to the perfection of human community. 

a JOSEPH F. SCHEUER, C.PP.S. 


of St. Joseph’s College Calumet Center, Gary, Indiana 
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The concepts of basic sociology are presented sim- 
ply here for the beginning student: a thorough ex- 
amination of group life and cultural habits with 
special emphasis on personal status, overt behav- 
ioral patterns, and social values. Each chapter is 
arranged in expanded outline form to aid the stu- 
dent. About half of each chapter is devoted to 
the study of particular concepts as seen in Ameri- 
can society. This book is an analytical approach to 
sociology presented without over-simplification but 
with many everyday illustrations and in a language 
free from technical jargon. 


460 pages. $5.00. 
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